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SIX-FOOT-SEVEN-INCH BRONZE STATUE OF ST, FRANCIS OF ASSISI BY FRANCES RICH 


AND THREE SMALL BRONZE STUDIES. 
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The Chapel at Vence.. . 
T IS doubtful if anyone even re- 
motely interested in religious art 
can have escaped the barrage of public- 
ity concerning the Chapel of the Rosary 
of the Dominican Sisters at Vence, in 
Southern France, in which Henri 
Matisse gave full vent to his enthusiasms. 
Even our incomplete file contains re- 
productions, some in color, from such 
publications as Life, Vogue, House & 
Garden, Harpers Bazaar, L’ Illustration. 
The best presentation appeared in the 
July-August, 1951, issue of L’Art Sacré, 
_ under the direction of Father Couturier, 
O.P., who was the prime mover in this 
episode, as he was at Assy and later at 
Audincourt. Blackfriars (a monthly re- 
view edited by the English Dominicans) 
in its issue for January, 1950, published 
a translation of an article by Henri 
Lemaitre, entitled “A Masterpiece of 
Modern Religious Art.” The art maga- 
zines contained critiques and Mr Al- 
fred H. Barr’s book, Matisse, His Art 
and His Public, recently published by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
rounds out the subject with the master- 
ful recital of the achievements of the 
painter since about 1895. Those who 
have not had the opportunity to see the 
chapel at Vence have had a chance to 
see the “‘next best thing” at the exhibi- 
tion of Matisse’s work at the Museum 
of Modern Art, one section (beautifully 
arranged) being devoted to this chapel; 
here full size color paper cut-outs of the 
windows and several of the chasubles as 
well as kodachromes and black and 
white photographs gave an excellent 
idea of the entire scheme. The writer of 
these lines did not see the chapel, but 
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he did have an opportunity to see 
several of the windows in process of 
“‘making” in the studio of a Paris glass 
man. 

In cases of this kind, Lrrurcicat ARTS 
does not enjoy the facilities or the means 
which make it possible for other publi- 
cations of greater circulation to com- 
mission photographers and writers to 
produce “up to the minute” comments 
which seem so necessary to many in 
this frantic age. LirurcicaL ArTs, 
whether of necessity or from choice, 
moves along at a slower pace and this 
is perhaps an advantage. 

The article in this issue, “Matisse: 
Painter into Architect: His Venture at 
Vence,” was written by Mr James W. 
Lane, who actually visited the chapel. 
Mr Lane was associate editor of Art 
News from 1939 to 1943; he was re- 
search assistant at the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., specializing 
in American painting, 1945-1951. He 
is now working on a special project for 
the National Gallery of Art. His text 
and the illustrations in this issue call 
attention to a few points which have 
disturbed those who see in a chapel — 
at Vence or elsewhere —a house of 
God rather than a place in which a 
modern painter, however famous, dis- 
plays his virtuosity. 

In writing of Matisse’s work in the 
1905 period, Mr Barr remarks that 
‘Freedom and purity are perhaps the 
two important spiritual values in Ma- 
tisse’s fauve painting at its best.” Free- 
dom and purity by all means, but not en- 
tirely to the exclusion of subject matter, 
at least in religious art — the art of the 
community. There lies a basic difficulty 
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to-day: to have the artist preserve his 
freedom and purity while coérdinating 
this freedom and purity with the subject 
matter and not overemphasizing what 
may become mere decoration. 

Further on, Mr Barr refers to Rouault 
who, during this same period in 1905, 
“*. , . was set apart from the group by 
his somber color, his mordant subject 
matter, and his moral and religious 
passions.” What a tragedy it is that 
Rouault was never offered a commission 
to decorate a Catholic church or chapel! 
Even at eighty-three, it can be presumed 
that the old master would welcome such 
an opportunity! 


Integration, by all means... . 

It is seldom that an issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects does not yield material of 
interest, and the October, 1951, issue 
is no exception. In an article, “‘Fischer 
von Erlach, Architect to a Monarchy,” 
Mr Edward Passmore, tells us a great 
deal concerning seventeenth century 
architecture in Vienna during the great 
days of Hapsburg power. It was a time 
of baroque exuberance. It is the final 
paragraph of this article which is of 
particular interest at this time. “Look- 
ing back at such a period from a world 
of vastly different values, one lesson at 
least can be learnt —the seemingly 
ideal codperation of the architect with 
his artists and craftsmen. While such 
co6peration lasted, architecture reached 
its peak as a representational art; with 
its passing an almost unavoidable era 
of eclecticism took its place. To-day we 
travel a road fluid with experiment and 
doubt, and the integration of archi- 
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tecture with the allied arts as exampled 
by the baroque period is well worthy ot 
our study.” 

Integration is needed more than ever 
to-day. The stark simplicity of much ot 
present day architecture, made impera- 
tive in great measure because of eco- 
nomic necessities, has tended to give a 
puritanical look to many of our new 
churches. A vigorous programme for 
molding our artists into the general 
scheme of architectural development, 
aided and abetted by the highest level 
of ecclesiastical authority, would do 
much to bring this integration into 
dynamic existence. The introduction 
of the art of the most competent and 
creative painters, sculptors, mosaicists, 
silversmiths, stained glass craftsmen, 
etc, would bring back to our churches 
— inside and outside — that joyousness 
which comes from the free and untram- 
meled exercise of talent; free from the 
pettifogging hindrance of the unimagi- 
native but not from that discipline 
which all artists worthy of the name 
will accept willingly and with due 
humility. 


Why be indolent? 

In the same issue of the Journal we 
come to more practical considerations 
with remarks concerning “The 1951 
Building Research Congress, London,” 
and yet, even on a practical level, we 
find ideas not unrelated to the integra- 
tion of the artist in the general scheme 
of building to-day. In his book, Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, John Stuart 
Mill wrote of the common error “to 
overlook the natural indolence of man- 
kind; their tendency to be passive, to be 
the slaves of habit, to persist indefinitely 
in a course once chosen. Let them once 
attain any state of existence which they 
consider tolerable, and the danger to be 
apprehended is that they will thence- 
forth stagnate; will not exert them- 
selves to improve, and by letting their 
faculties rust, will lose the energy re- 
quired to preserve them from deteriora- 
tion.” These words were printed in 
1867. 

The anonymous reporter of the 
London Congress goes on to say: ““Had 
Mill been present at the meetings of the 
1951 Building Research Congress, would 
he have altered his opinion? He would 
perhaps have replied that he was re- 
ferring to the ordinary man, the man 
in the street, and not to the pioneers in 
any branch of human activity. But 
possibly something like the same thought 
was in the mind of Sir Ben Lockspeiser 


when speaking at the closing session of 
the Congress, for he said: “The craft 
of building stretches back to very early 
days in the history of civilized man, and 
for many centuries existed and pro- 
gressed by handing down from genera- 
tion to generation improvements in 
craftsmanship that must have been 
early won. Mechanical aids, primitive 
no doubt, but vital nonetheless, estab- 
lished themselves step by step, doubtless 
against strong opposition from those 
who had always done without them. 
Resistance to anything new is not a new 
thing. Building, like other traditional 
industries, fought its way through and 
man exists to-day in civilized communi- 
ties because of the patience, tenacity, 
and persistence of the early craftsmen. 
It owed nothing to science, as we under- 
stand the term, for there was none to 
turn to, and it is only yesterday, as it 
were, that science began to take a 
hand.” 

Less indolence and less opposition to 
growth would go far to make life less 
arduous for those who choose to share 
the patience, tenacity, and persistence 
of the early pioneers! 


A quotation... 

‘*An idea or system of ideas can there- 
fore be the form or soul of a codperative 
art. The mediaeval craftsman had but 
slight understanding of Catholicism as 
an organic system of ideas. Nor, pre- 
sumably, did the masons at work upon 
the Parthenon consciously understand 
the ideal which inspired Pericles and 
Pheidias. But in either case the crafts- 
men were members of an organic soci- 
ety, inspired respectively by the Catho- 
lic and Hellenic ideals, societies of 
which those ideals were the social form. 
As such they were the form of their 
craftsmanship. Nor can any individual 
artist, whatever his genius, adequately 
present an idea without the codperation 
of a society inspired and organised by 
it. Here too the form must call to form. 
The form of the society of which the 
artist is a member must invoke and an- 
swer the form of his individual percep- 
tion. This is the reason why the Gothic 
revival, for all the devotion and labor it 
evoked, failed so dismally. Individually 
Pugin apprehended more clearly per- 
haps, and no doubt more passionately, 
than the mediaeval mason, the form of 
Gothic architecture. His designs are there- 
fore beautiful and satisfying. But his pa- 
trons and craftsmen belonged to a society 
of which the mediaeval view of Catholi- 
cism was not the organic form. Lacking 


Pugin’s genius, they could not escape 
from that society by a powerful appre- 
hension of the Gothic idea. They could 
but arrange or copy mechanically ex- 
ternal forms to them lifeless and insig- 
nificant. Hence the execution is disap- 
pointing — at best clever copying.” 
The author, E. I. Watkin. The book, A 
Philosophy of Form. 


A sculptors guild... 

Mindful of the necessity for the inte- 
gration of sculpture in the fabric of 
many buildings — and this applies in a 
particular manner to churches—a 
group of sculptors have banded to- 
gether in a guild. Their purpose is to 
present the work of their members and 
be of service to architects, designers, 
decorators, landscape architects, and 
the clergy. 

A large file of photographs and a 
portfolio of sculptors’ drawings have 
been assembled in the office of the guild. 
These, and pieces of sculpture, may be 
seen there on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday afternoons, one 
to five o’clock, or by appointment. The 
address of the Sculptors’ Guild is 95 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

We hope that the activities of this 
organization will help to bring the artist 
and his potential client in closer har- 
mony and break the deadlock which 
has so far made this much-needed inte- 
gration so difficult. 


Time marches on! 

Nearly ten years ago, when the furor 
over Kratina’s prize-winning model for 
a statue of Christ, the Light of the 
World, for the NCWC headquarters 
building in Washington, was at its 
height, the then editor of the Grail, the 
monthly publication of the Benedictines 
at Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, 
wrote a rather nasty piece about Kra- 
tina’s conception. Eventually, the pow- 
ers-that-be decided they wanted a 
statue by Eugene Kormendi and this 
now stands in its appointed place in 
front of the building. Both statues were 
duly illustrated in LrrurcicaL ARTs 
(November, 1942, and February, 1950). 
Perhaps this editor, whose spleen erupted 
so violently, is no longer with the Grail. 
At any rate, the November, 1951, issue 
features an article, “Sculpture for the 
Church,” and one of the illustrations 
is of a statue of Saint Joseph, also by 
Kratina, made for the statue project 
sponsored by the Liturgical Arts Soci- 
ety, and fully reported in the February, 
1949, issue. The irony is that both of 
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Kratina’s statues are of the same general 
pattern. 
Another hint that our quarterly often 
blazes the way comes from the recent 
‘issue (Summer, 1951) of the Journal of 
Aris and Letters. Two illustrated articles, 
one “Religious Art at Chicago Uni- 
versity,” by Carl Merschel; the other, 
The Art of Sister Thomasita,” by John 
Domin and William Wallaik, indicate a 
growing receptiveness for manifestations 
of religious art which disturbed many 
not so long ago. So much the better. All 
the illustrations of Sister Thomasita’s 
work appeared in our magazine for 
November, 1947. 


A spiritual climate .. . 

It is not often that the theatre yields 
grist for our mill, so certain remarks of 
an eminent critic of the theatre, Mr 
Brooks Atkinson, are all the more wel- 
come since they bear on a condition 
which affects artists working in the 
religious field. In writing on ‘“‘the rela- 
tively empty theatre season” in his 
Sunday column of the New York Times, 
December 2, Mr Atkinson, gives rea- 
sons which are of value to us: “If there 
were any great intellectual or spiritual 
drive at the core of the contemporary 
theatre, the wild economics would not 
be the decisive factor. Nothing ma- 
terialistic or practical can destroy an art 
that is vital. But something elusive and 
intangible seems to have drained the 
vitality out of the other American arts as 
well. No one knows the reason exactly. 
But could it be that the spiritual climate 
in which we are now living smothers art 
that is really creative, and that the 
emphasis on public expression of all 

_ kinds is towards meekness and conform- 
ity? People are playing safe. They hesi- 
tate to say what they think. The in- 
tellectual and artistic life of the country 
has been flattened out.” Mr Atkinson 
has hit the nail on the head when he 
alludes to the paucity of spiritual drive 
in the arts, and this applies to our “re- 
ligious” art. He also hits the mark when 
he refers to the fact that “‘wild econom- 
ics” are not the decisive factor. It would 
be easy to list any number of churches in 
which vast sums of money were wasted 
on shameful make-believe in construc- 
tion and decoration. For the same 
amount of money the results could often 
have been far superior. Further on in his 
text Mr Atkinson refers to the artist: 
“No one can create art without looking 
into the bottom of his private soul and 
reporting the truths he finds there. 
Things that are expedient are not art if, 


in fact, they are anything at all . . . it 
is the nature of great artists to be more 
alive than most people are: to have 
more imagination, keener eyes, and 
more passionate convictions.” 

Is there really any conviction in 
much of what passes for religious art 
to-day? Meek acquiescence and con- 
formity may not disturb the feelings of 
anyone, but they can be quite expensive 
when foistered on an unsuspecting 
public. 

Why not try jthe more vigorous 
method of creative artists who alone can 
produce that climate we all need so 
badly to-day? The elimination of pious 
waste will more than make up for that 
assumed expense of first rate work. 


The last issue... 

Few issues of our normally peaceful 
publication have created more rumpus 
than the last one, for November, 1951. 
It seems that William Justema’s sugges- 
tions “Sources of Style for Christian 
Art” concerning the participation of 
certain modern artists in the evolution 
of religious art have disturbed the 
equanimity of some who see in any new 
idea an attack on all that has been done 
in the past. And yet all that Justema 
claimed was: ‘“‘What we must do, as far 
as we are able, is to appraise the leading 
tendencies in contemporary art from 
the standpoint of their possible useful- 


ness to the Church.” And this statement 
was in italics! Further on, Justema 
stated: “‘ . . . it will be the business of 
capable artists, working with the clergy, 
to produce works of art, architecture, 
and furnishings which the intelligent 
majority will find acceptable.” One 
statement of Justema’s which has dis- 
turbed some of our painter friends is 
the following: “Because now the in- 
struction of the faithful is no longer a 
prime requirement of Christian art, the 
emotional possibilities, through sheer 
decoration, become boundless. And so 
does the need for their control [italics ours].” 
As for the suggestions offered concerning 
the “‘possibilities’’ of codperation of the 
artists listed in his text, Justema rightly 
poses the question: “‘Does the artist we 
have in mind for this job possess the ability 
to be humble?” What is wrong about all 
this? Can it be that we have reached 
such a state of artistic constriction that 
any new idea which accepts the disci- 
pline of the job at hand leads to a state 
of hypnosis which has, for its basis, un- 
controlled emotionalism? After all, ‘“The 
Spirit breatheth where he will .. .” 
and can we not assume, until we have 
definite proof to the contrary, that 
many artists who may be condemned 
for no other reason than that damnable 
‘guilt by association” theory are on the 
high road to a Christian approach to 
religious art! 


Saint Ninian’s, Tynet, Banffshire 


The oldest post-reformation Catholic Church in Scotland 


PETER_}’. ANSON 


ITUATED within a short distance 
from the main road between Elgin 
and Banff, about half way between these 
two towns, is the oldest post-Reforma- 
tion Catholic church in Scotland still 
used for regular worship. It is located in 
the heart of the Enzie District of Banff- 
shire, which clung on to the “‘old Reli- 
gion” after the reformation. Nobody 
glancing at this long, low building with 
its whitewashed walls, slate roof and 
square-headed windows would guess 
that it is a church, far less a Catholic 
church. There is nothing “‘ecclesiastical”’ 
in its outward appearance. 
The building dates from shortly after 
the Battle of Culloden (1745), which 


resulted in even worse persecution of 
Scottish Catholics than before. In 1734 
the Reverend John Godsman was ap- 
pointed to look after the Enzie district, 
and it was he who resolved to turn what 
had been built as a sheep-cot into a 
chapel. He wrote: “If we may expect 
any humanity or sympathy, they will be 
ashamed to put us from a sheep-cot, 
especially when there is incomparably 
better of that kind in the country.” For 
fear of arousing suspicion, the sheep 
were still kept there during the week. 
When the persecution of Catholics 
became less bitter, windows were in- 
serted into the walls, and during the 
course of the next hundred years the 
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original sheep-cot was enlarged to ac- 
commodate an increasing congregation. 

About a quarter of a century ago the 
condition of the old building began to 
give cause for alarm. The weight of the 
heavy slates had thrust out part of the 
walls. There was a proposal to erect a 
new church and to abandon what was 
known as “‘the Banffshire Bethlehem.” 
But nothing was done, and after the out- 
break of the second world war, it was 
realised that it would be impossible to 
raise enough money to build; the only 
thing to do was to restore the old 
structure. 

The Reverend Patrick Grady was 
appointed to Tynet, and it is due to his 
zeal that the “Banffshire Bethlehem” 
has been saved from demolition. He en- 


trusted the restoration to Mr Ian G. 
Lindsay, A.R.S.A., the Scottish archi- 
tect who is also engaged with the restora- 
tion of Iona Abbey and Pluscarden 
Priory. The details of the new altar and 
its furnishing were supervised by myself. 
The contrast between the interior as it 
was and as it is to-day will be seen from 
the two photographs. 

The Corinthian half-columns were 
discovered in an abandoned church in 
Aberdeenshire, and in their present 
position make a perfect entrance to the 
nave from the baptistery-narthex. The 
interior is distempered white through- 
out. The simple and extremely peni- 
tential benches and all the woodwork 
are painted grey, including the pulpit 
and altar rails. A stone altar, nearly four 


feet away from the wall behind, has re- 
placed the original wooden altar with 
its huge tabernacle. A complete set of 
frontals and tabernacle veils were made 
by the Warham Guild in London. The 
new gilded wooden candlesticks and 
crucifix were designed by the architect. 
Apart from the frontals, the only con- 
trast in color to the grey benches and 
white walls is to be found in the stations 
of the cross. So what was once a sheep- 
cot has been transformed into one of the 
most beautiful Catholic churches in 
Scotland. The Diocese of Aberdeen 
may well feel thankful that this unique 
sanctuary has been preserved, for it is a 
reminder of the age of religious persecu- 
tion which, thank God, has now passed, 
at least in Scotland. (See page 60.) 


The Bishop Speaks on a Contemporary Architecture 


An address by Bishop Eustace, of Camden, New Jersey, on the 
occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, West Collingswood, New Jersey, Sunday, May 20, 1951. 


TANDING to-day in this church on 
the occasion, long delayed, of the 
placing of its cornerstone, we are in a 
surrounding to which, certainly, we are 
not accustomed. Here everything seems 
different. The reason for this difference, 
we are told, is that this is a modern 
church built in a style contemporary 
with these times. (See page 58.) 

In truth, it is easily and quickly seen 
that the present edifice is not designed in 
accordance with any of the well-known 
historic styles of architecture. It is not, 
for example, a church building in the 
basilican style. We do not see here the 
long colonnades standing on either side 
of an edifice to form a nave and two or 
more side aisles, and sustain, above a 
clerestory, a flat (perhaps coffered) 
ceiling. To this type of building our fore- 
fathers of the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era were accustomed to resort. 
The pilgrim to Rome has seen, in the 
basilicas of Saint Mary Major and 
Saint Paul-outside-the-Walls, examples 
of this type of architecture. Neither is 
the present edifice anything like the 
round-arched, heavy-vaulted roman- 
esque churches of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

The soaring height as well as the ma- 
jestic proportions of the pointed-arched 


gothic are likewise absent. The present 
building in almost no particular re- 
sembles, even in miniature, Notre Dame 
of Paris, Burgos in Spain, or Milan in 
Northern Italy. We do not discover here 
the neo-classical fagade, or the great 
domes of the churches of the renais- 
sance, such as the traveler goes to see, 
and lingers to admire, in Saint Peter’s 
of Rome. 

Here, in this church, everything is 
unlike that which obtained in the past 
and consequently different from that 
which we have been accustomed to 
know up to now. 

What justification, therefore, have 
they who designed and erected this new 
Church of the Transfiguration? Their 
justification is in this, as they tell us, 
that in building this church they willed 
to construct something which would be 
characteristic of this age, proper to this 
time, and conformable to their sur- 
roundings, 

To outline the characteristics of the 
present age would be to tell a long and, 
in part, sad story. But on this we may 
be agreed, that the present time is not 
notable for the outward display of 
religious fervor. Corpus Christi proces- 
sions are not seen in the streets of our 
cities. Church steeples fewer and fewer 


in number dominate the countryside. 
We do not at the moment speak of the 
multitude of holy souls who to-day, as 
in all the yesterdays since Christ, are 
the true leaven of society. There are 
perhaps more such souls now than 
there have been at any period of the 
past. 

We merely mean to say that for 
the last several centuries society has 
been organized apart from God, with 
results fatal to itself. It thus no longer 
happens that a whole city unites its 
energies and pools its wealth in order 
to build a temple of God. 

Our age is different. We cannot hope 
in it to rival the great churches of the 
thirteenth century. Where to rival is 
not possible, it would be mean-spirited 
to imitate. Hence the designers of this 
Church of the Transfiguration have 
struck out in a new fashion, a fashion 
more in accordance with the resources 
of the present time, and more consonant 
to the spirit of the age. What was done 
before by the whole city, must now be 
done by a group in the city. Piety has 
not, however, deserted all the children 
of God, and hence we have here (the 
pastor and parishioners of this parish) 
a group which has undertaken to build 
for Wisdom and itself a house. 
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On ENTERING this new church 
we are immediately struck by several 
features of construction which until 
now we have perhaps never seen. On 
the gospel side of the church we see a 
row of eleven windows which in ten 
cases reach quite from the floor to the 
ceiling and which in one case is nearly 
as high. Yet more strangely, we notice 
that these windows are _half-faced 
towards the sanctuary and in such wise 
that they are at a pronounced angle to 
the central axis of the church. The 
effect of this is twofold. In the first 
place, all light is thrown toward the 
sanctuary, although this light passing to 
the sanctuary necessarily illumines the 
main body of the building. A Catholic 
church is built for the altar, and the 
altar for the Mass. It is therefore all gain 
that heaven’s light is sent toward the 
Light of the World and casts its radi- 
ance around Him Who is that Light. 
Secondly, from the centre of the rear 
of the church, one hardly sees the win- 
dows, perceiving only the light which 
comes from them, and which falls on 
the altar. There is in this a certain 
advantage. 

Windows in a church can be a distrac- 
tion. When one first enters the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris, the attention is im- 
mediately captured and, after being 
captured, held entranced by the mar- 
vellous artistry of the windows. Would 
it not be better if the altar attracted the 
immediate attention of the visitor? In 
the Church of the Transfiguration the 
altar (when it is permanently installed) 
will be the central feature of the build- 
ing. Only after an interval will one in- 
vestigate the reason for the altar being 

.so high-lighted. The windows in this 
church do indeed afford abundant light 
without being sources of distraction. 
Of course, when the church is viewed 
from the exterior, one cannot suppress 
a certain measure of astonishment on 
seeing windows at an angle instead of 
being in the straight line to which we 
are universally habituated. Distractions 
on the outside do not count. What we 
want is recollection on the inside, and 
here we have it. 

The windows on the epistle side are 
in general accordance with those on the 
gospel side. There is, however, one very 
marked difference. Let it be remem- 
bered that this church has been built 
with the intention of eventually adding 
an auditorium designed to be connected 
with the epistle side of the church. 
Abutting directly on the epistle side, 
this auditorium would obscure the 


lower part of the building on that side. 
Thus it became necessary to put the 
windows on this side of the edifice, at an 
elevation, where they are supported by 
a concrete slab and five massive columns 
of concrete (see plan on page 59). 

The entrance of the church is not 
through the centre of its fagade. One 
gains entrance from the right side as 
one faces it. When, in good time, the 
auditorium is added, the main entrance 
will then be in the approximate centre 
of the group of the two buildings. The 
narthex of the church is moved from 
the traditional position and, instead of 
running across the whole west front, is 
placed along the epistle side for the 
whole depth of the edifice. Where the 
main entrance would ordinarily be, 
we have, in the present example, a 
space which will become a shrine. 

The choir loft is in a proper position 
—a tribune built over the side of the 
sanctuary, on the epistle side. Perhaps 
the best view of the church is obtained 
from this choir loft. A fine tower sur- 
mounts the edifice, and it, too, is in the 
modern manner. The cross is over all. 

After having studied the new church 
in some detail, we may well ask our- 
selves if we have done the right thing in 
adopting the modern manner of archi- 
tecture. We have already said that ex- 
cellent reasons exist for not adopting 
one or other of the historical styles. 
Something on the positive side may now 
be added 

The Catholic Church belongs to the 
year 1950 and the twentieth century 
quite as much as it belonged to any year 
of any century in the Christian era. The 
Church has shown itself contemporane- 
ous with the various ages through which 
it has triumphantly passed. Why then 
should it not show itself, in every way 
not offensive to its perennial and change- 
less message, contemporaneous with this 
present age? The Church of the Trans- 
figuration is built as the new buildings 
around it are built. It means to say that 
the gospel, ever old, is also ever new. 

We thank Mr Paul Reilly who de- 
signed the church, Mr John P. Donovan 
who, under Mr Reilly’s direction, built 
it, and Mr Harold Rambusch who sup- 
plied important elements of decoration 
— especially noteworthy being the deco- 
rative group on the exterior. As Bishop, 
I could not allow the bizarre for itself 
alone. It is no justification of a new 
church that it is very odd. A church 
may be new in style, indeed should be 
new in style; but the forms of Christian 
artistic tradition must also be, to a 


great extent, observed. It is our belief 
that these forms have here been con- 
sidered. Architect and builder were well 
acquainted with the function of a 
Christian church. They understood 
provision had to be made for the pur- 
poses which a Catholic church is ex- 
pected to serve. When this was thought 
of, the architect was at liberty to plan 
the edifice. That he has done well is our 
belief. The supreme test must yet be met. 
Is this a building in which people can 
pray well? If it is, then it is a good 
church. 

Such as it is, we offer it to God under 
the title of the Transfiguration of His 
Divine Son. The scene of that Trans- 
figuration is depicted in an aluminum 
group attached to the outer front wall 
of the building. The figures show our 
Lord in the centre; Moses and Elias 
on either side of Him, 

Finally, a word should be said about 
the cornerstone itself. It is limestone, 
and contains the usual copper box for 
the reception and long keeping of coins, 
documents, newspapers, and the like. 
Of altogether special interest, however, 
are four buff-colored bricks which have 
been embedded in this stone. These 
bricks are from the holy doors of Roman 
basilicas and were sent to us for place- 
ment in the present positions. 

It is well-known that every Jubilee 
Year opens in the Eternal City with the 
ceremonial destruction of the masonry 
which, twenty-five years before, had 
been used to seal up each holy door. 
From the masonry thus leveled, the 
four bricks now here have been fash- 
ioned and inserted in this cornerstone, 
on the epistle side. 

Their being used here has a particu- 
lar fitness since the erection of this 
church was begun in the Holy Year of 
1950 — a fact plainly set forth in the 
Latin idiom on the foundation stone. 
The inscription is to the effect that in 
the Year of Jubilee, 1950, Bartholomew, 
Bishop of Camden, placed the corner- 
stone in its present position, the Rev- 
erend Daniel McGill being at the time 
the parish priest. The Transfiguration 
Church is thus the proud possessor of a 
valuable souvenir of Rome. Each of the 
four bricks will serve forever to remind 
the parishioners that they are in very 
truth Roman Catholics, and that the 
eternal love of Rome has sent them a 
gage of its undying affection. 
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UNE 20, 1951. Mr Channing Smith, 
of Kent, Connecticut, called. He is 
planning an exhibition of church 

architecture and wanted photos, etc. 
He took several issues of Lir. Arts and 
will make a choice of illustrations, to be 
enlarged to about 24 x 36 inches and 
mounted on stiff boards. This exhibition 
is for the Arts Association of New Eng- 
land Preparatory Schools (twelve of 
them) and the routing of the exhibits is 
in charge of Miss Jeanne Haller, of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Later on, 
Mr Smith tells me, this exhibition of 
church architecture would be made 
available to Catholic schools. A lecture, 
in connection with such an exhibit, 
would be helpful and the students 
could ask questions and be informed 
about the ideas that underly all sound 
work; they would avoid the tendency to 
take all “new” work as something to 
copy rather than something to stir the 
imagination. This could be a stabilizing 
influence as against the vagueness of 
the usual “‘art appreciation” courses. 

Later— Lunch with Girard and 
Labatut to discuss plans for the model of 
a church to be shown on connection 
with Girard’s proposed one man show 
at the Carstairs Gallery, in December. 
The subject chosen by them is the four 
Evangelists and Girard is already at 
work on this gigantic scheme, which will 
probably include over three hundred 
episodes. The positive result of such an 
exhibition would be, first, Girard’s sale 
of paintings; second, if some one could 
eventually be induced to build the 
church and have G. execute his planned 
scheme of decoration. (See text and il- 
lustrations in November, 1951, Lir. 
ARTs.) 


June 25, 1951. Received a letter from 
Father W. J. O’Rourke, of Detroit — a 
long time friend of the Society — who 
refers to an article in the March, 1951, 
American Ecclesiastical Review by Rever- 
end Anthony Durand, of Saint Peter’s 
Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada. 
The title ‘““Church Goods Statues and 
Good Church Statues.” I had read the 
article since we receive the Review in 
exchange for our own publication, 


In the early days of the society’s 
existence we were often tempted to be 
critical of what was produced by the 
church goods fraternity, but I have long 
ago felt that indulging in such criticism 
is a futile sport and that it is best to 
concentrate on the efforts and work of 
those who are really interested in work 
of a high quality. The fraternity boys 
will not change, unless they could be 
convinced of the expressed displeasure 
of the authorities who could do some- 
thing about present conditions. In the 
absence of such a positive stand it is use- 
less to dig our grave before our allotted 
time. 


June 26, 1951. Met Mr Kallir, of the 
Galerie Saint Etienne, New York City, 
to see paintings and drawings by the 
Austrian artist, Roswitha Bitterlich. I 
had missed her exhibition at the Galerie 
and welcomed this opportunity. Mr 
Kallir gave me a few photos for possible 
publication. Roswitha Bitterlich was a 
very precocious artist; some of her 
drawings date from her sixth year. Al- 
though only twenty-nine years old now, 
she has gone through the terrible years 
of World War II and I am told she now 
looks like a woman of fifty. She is a very 
shy person but K. hopes she will come 
to the U. S. for a few years. She is a 
friend of the Trapp family. Mr Kallir 
pointed out that Roswitha Bitterlich is a 
deeply religious person first and an artist 
second. A valuable distinction these days! 

Mr Kallir’s daughter, Evemarie, in- 
dulges in painting as a hobby and it was 
the Stowe experiment that led her to 
offer to paint the windows of Father 
McDonough’s church at Morrisville, 
Vermont. Father McDonough had once 
told me of his plan to have these win- 
dows painted in the Girard manner and 
I was somewhat skeptical. I hope to see 
the result someday. 


June 28, 1951. At Brother Cajetan Bau- 
mann’s suggestion Brother Jude Giehl 
called at the office to show me his work 
in silver — a chalice, cruets, etc — and 
a small crucifix, of hammered silver. 
This was his last piece and I thought it 
was a fine piece of craftsmanship. 


He began his work while at Holy Re- 
deemer College, Washington, D. C. 
(Redemptorist) and he studied at the 
art school at the university. Brother 
Jude is now stationed at Immaculate 
Conception church, New York City. It 
was discouraging to hear that, for the 
past year, Brother Jude’s superiors have 
not allowed him any opportunity to 
continue his work. It seems they like 
his earlier work—ten years ago — 
which was of the usual variety but the 
crucifix leaves them cold! 


July 10, 1951. Very interesting conversa- 
tion with Maurice Robinson, of the 
Sun-Herald paper of Kansas City, now 
in the process of being transferred to 
New York. He tells me they hope to re- 
sume publication in the fall, with a press 
run of fifty thousand and newsstand 
distribution in key spots in the city and 
perhaps also in Philadelphia and Boston. 
One good bit of news was to hear Robin- 
son say they will give up the idea of an 
apostolate, etc, and plan the paper on a 
more professional basis. In practice, the 
‘for the glory of God and don’t worry 
about money” idea cannot work outside 
a religious order and, as a matter of 
fact, even the religious publications 
must run on a money budget and with 
the help of the laity. If men like Robin- 
son keep the paper under control, it 
may well work out well. He anticipates 
a staff of about forty and will job lot the 
printing and circulation of the paper. 
This may be an outlet for occasional 
articles on art, of the kind so seldom 
used by our diocesan press. 


July 12, 1951. Sister Helene, of Studio 
Angelico, Adrian, Michigan, called to 
tell me about plans to establish a school 
there which would train selected stu- 
dents for professional work in the arts. 
In addition to training at Studio An- 
gelico, scholarships would be established 
to enable students to get training in 
shops and studios. A very practical ap- 
proach to the problem of opening vistas 
outside the usual scope of academic 
training. More about this later. Sister 
Helene was on her way to Bard College 
for a meeting on “Art and Liberal 
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Education” under the auspices of 
Bard College, Artists Equity, and the 
College Art Association. Stuart Preston, 
in the New York Times for July 22, 
remarked that: “. . . the conclusions 
were disappointingly vague in their 
form, losing shape in a haze of good reso- 
lutions. It seems that the art of com- 
munication is as hard come by at a con- 
ference as it is rare in the classroom.” 
Amen! 


July 12, 1951. Miss Marion McCrea 
called to show me several of her paint- 
ings. We had first met, many years ago, 
at one of the Catholic Worker meetings. 
‘Miss McCrea has been in Europe for 
some years and studied fresco with the 
old master, Monsieur Beaudoin (he was 
an assistant of Puvis de Chavannes). I 
remember M. Beaudoin from my days 
as interpreter at the American School of 
Art, Fontainebleau, in 1925. Miss 
McCrea is really talented and has an 
excellent background for religious work. 
I suggested she call on Father Costello, 
at the Chancery office. Both would bene- 
fit from such a meeting. In the mean- 
time Miss McCrea will paint a religious 
subject that I might reproduce in Lr. 
ARTs. 


July 15, 1951. Browsing through one of 
Maritain’s books, Theonas, Conversations 
of a Sage (translated by F. J. Sheed), I 
came across this footnote, of definite 
interest to-day (footnote 43, refers to 
page 157): “In the volume of memoirs 
of Ambrose Vollard on Renoir, I find 
certain reflexions of the great painter 
which I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote: ‘Renoir. Progress in painting I 
certainly do not admit. There is no 
progress in ideas, and none, therefore, 
in methods. One day I wanted to change 
my yellow: I messed about for ten years. 
In sum, the palette of our painters re- 
mains the same as that of the painters 
of Pompeii, by way of Poussin, Corot, 
and Cezanne: I mean that it has grown 
no richer. The ancients used earth, 
ochre, ivory black: with these anything 
can be done. Much effort has been spent 
to add a few tones: but how easily we 
could have done without them! Thus, 
I have spoken to you of the great dis- 
covery that was thought to have been 
made by the substitution of blue and 
red for black: but how far this combina- 
tion is from giving the finesse of ivory 
black — which besides does not oblige 
the wretched painter to be looking for 
midday at two in the afternoon! With 
their restricted palette, the old painters 


could do as well as to-day (we must be 
polite to our contemporaries) and cer- 
tainly what they did had more solidity. 

“ *7. But if the painter cannot, reason- 
ably, dream of a new palette... 

“* “Renoir. What must be the supreme 
object of his effort? It must be to affirm 
and perfect his craft: but it is only by 
tradition that this can be achieved. 
To-day we all have genius, of course: 
but what is certain is that we cannot 
draw a hand and know nothing of our 
craft. It was by possession of their craft 
that the ancients could attain the mar- 
vellous surfaces and those limpid colors 
whose secret we search for in vain. I am 
afraid that it is not by new theories that 
the secret will be revealed. 

“But if workmanship is the basis 
and solid principle of art, it is not the 
whole. In the arts of the ancients there 
is something else that makes their pro- 
ductions so beautiful — that serenity 
which is the reason we never weary of 
looking at them, which suggests to us 
the eternal workmanship. This serenity 
they had within themselves, not only as 
an effect of their simple tranquil lives, 
but still more because of their religious 
faith. They were conscious of their 
weakness, and, in their successes as well 
as in their failures, they associated God 
with their actions. God is always there, 
and man does not count. With the 
Greeks, it was Apollo or Minerva: the 
painters of Giotto’s day likewise chose a 
heavenly patron. It was thus that their 
works acquired that aspect of sweet 
serenity which gives them their pro- 
found charm and makes them immortal. 
But man, in his modern pride, chose to 
reject that collaboration, which dimin- 
ished him in his own eyes. He cast out 
God, and so doing, cast out happi- 
ness . 

‘ ‘The painters of those enviable ages 
had of course some defects — fortu- 
nately for them — but looking at their 
works, which have conserved so much 
freshness across the ages, we think only 
of their qualities. Those pictures that 
one loves to touch with the finger, like 
fine marbles, those marvellous surfaces, 
that divine workmanship fill me with 
joy. In France there was for centuries a 
fine rivalry in taste and fancy: chateaux 
spring up from the soil: bronze, china, 
tapestry that look like the work of fairies: 
everyone coéperating — in earth, wood, 
iron, wool, marble —for the enrich- 
ment of France. To the end of the 
eighteenth all was beauty, from the 
chAteau to the humblest cottage. See the 
albums of the Trocadero museum and 


get an idea of the strength of those art- 
ists, of the firmness of design in their 
tiniest details —a bolt, a door knob! 
Those men were not working to exhibit 
at the Salon!’ ” 

All very true, but will we ever re- 
capture that religious faith, will we ever 
lead our artists to that “association with 
God” unless we collaborate with them; 
unless we offer them the discipline of 
commissions — an opportunity to come 
out of the Salon and the art galleries 
and back into the Church? 


July 18, 1951. Just read Donald Att- 
watter’s “Britain Seen by an American” 
in the July 20 Commonweal. It seems that 
an American writer— “ ... whom 
I will call Dr Smith, in an American 
Catholic review . . .” writes Attwatter, 
makes the usual comparisons between 
train service, shop assistants, etc, in the 
United States and in England. But Dr 
Smith (whoever he might be) is a funny 
fellow since, writing in a Catholic re- 
view, he states: “Another phase of 
utopian dreaming (an inseparable part 
of socialism) is the wish for leisure time 
for recreation, cultural pursuits, reading 
and study.”? How all this is “‘an insepa- 
rable part of socialism” is a puzzle to 
me, but anyway what is wrong with 
recreation, cultural pursuits, reading 
and study? 


July 19, 1951. To Princeton University 
to discuss with Labatut and Girard the 
plan and decoration of a church which 
will be exhibited (the model, of course) 
at the Carstairs Gallery in December 
(see November, 1951, Lit. Arts). The 
subject matter — the four Evangelists 
— is really an all-embracing one and I 
hope that both church and decoration 
can become a reality some day! 

From a strictly liturgical point of 
view the plan is a bit arbitrary and 
changes would undoubtedly have to be 
made if such a church were to be actu- 
ally built — but the design, as it now 
stands, embodies several excellent ideas 
and the show should prove instructive. 
Later, dinner at the Maritains, with 
Girard. 


July 20, 1951. Received a cheerful note 
from Charles Umlauf. He tells me that 
some one in Houston, Texas, is inter- 
ested in having a cast in metal (bronze 
or aluminum) of his large Saint Francis 
of Assisi. This is good news since such a 
cast would be the seventh commission 
stemming directly from the Society’s 
Statue Project. And the same mail 
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brought a letter from Father Thomas J. 
Diehl, S.J., of John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, telling me that the fourth 
model by Moissaye Marans, for a statue 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, has 
been approved. It will be erected at 
West Baden, Indiana. 


Fuly 20, 1951. Brother Robert, of Saint 
Mary’s College, Napa, California, called. 
He showed me several color photos of 
Bolomey’s paintings and will ask him to 
send me a photo of another Crucifixion 
which I would like to publish in Lr. 
Arts. One of Bolomey’s Crucifixion 
paintings was purchased for Saint 
Mary’s College. Brother Robert tells 
me that Bolomey’s work grows on him 
and the students. No trouble at all. 


July 27, 1951. Up to Sampson Air Force 
Base, Geneva, New York, via the Spaeth 
coach, to call on Brigadier General 
Norris B. Harbold — Otto will fly there 
from Milwaukee. A week ago Otto 
Spaeth told me that the general had in- 
vited him to Sampson to offer advice on 
the decoration of the chapel and I was 
asked to go along. We reached the base 
at 9 a.m. and the general was waiting. 
A very pleasant man — no fuss about 
him. We then saw the plans for the 
chapel, but were surprised to find that 
all details were settled and contracted 
for. The usual thing and not very good 
at that. The altar arrangement was of 
the usual variety in camps where every- 
_ one has to be taken care of —a turn- 
table. Since there is usually a large 
contingent of Catholics in these camps, I 
wonder why there cannot be a Catholic 
chapel, without having recourse to this 
makeshift triple arrangement. Otto and 
I told General Harbold that any advice 
we could reasonably offer would be 
based on before the fact plans and that, as 
far as possible, all objects should be 
designed and executed by individual 
artists or craftsmen — perhaps to be 
found in the camp itself. The General 
said that another chapel is to be de- 
signed and perhaps we can have an- 
other meeting with General Carpenter 
(Chief of Chaplains) in Washington 
and give the whole idea of camp chapels 
a new direction. 


July 31, 1951. Called at Peter Juley’s 
studio to have several objects photo- 
graphed. While there it occurred to me 
that his enormous collection of nega- 
tives — portraits of artists, sculptors, 
and painters and their work, since 
about 1885, might be duplicated and 


placed in a depot for safe-keeping. Juley 
tells me that his collection (his father’s 
and his own) numbers about a half- 
million and the majority would be ir- 
replaceable if anything should happen 
in the studio. Three years ago a fire next 
door ruined quite a number, through 
smoke and water. The first step would 
be to have Life devote a spread or two 
to portraits of a choice of famous artists, 
from Innes and Winslow Homer to 
now — with perhaps an example of 
each artist’s work. This would be edu- 
cational for many in this country and 
would call attention to the existence of 
this extraordinary collection. The au- 
thorities of the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Frick Museum, the Museum of 
Modern Art and several universities 
might then pool funds to make up a 
duplicate collection of perhaps one half 
of the entire collection. 


August 2, 1951. Miss Ethel Souza called. 
She is a partner in the Junipero Serra 
shop in San Francisco. From her de- 
scription of the shop and the type of 
objects carried I feel this shop is one of 
the good spots in this country. As al- 
ways it all depends on the philosophy of 
those who run such shops and how far 
they are willing to “compromise.” 


August 7, 1951. An old friend of the So- 
ciety called — Father John Walsh. With 
him was James McHugh. They told me 
of plans for the new monastery of Pius 
X — Benedictine — established about 
three miles from Saint Louis (P.O. 
Labadie). It is a foundation from Con- 
ception Abbey. Future plans for build- 
ing are very interesting since they will 
most probably be based on present day 
ideas of design and building, 


August 10, 1951. Received a letter from 
two students of the school of architec- 
ture of the University of Cape Town, 
South Africa (Miss Romana Cabion 
and Paul Nevay). They are now sub- 
scribers to Lrr. Arts. They were worried 
a bit about the impression fostered by 
some that the Church is against a con- 
temporary spirit in art; one reason being 
that a chapel at Bela Horizonte, Brazil, 
of which Oscar Neimeyer was the archi- 
tect and Portinari the painter, was re- 
fused consecration by the bishop. Al- 
though I don’t know all the reasons for 
this refusal, I am under the impression 
that this chapel was built near a gam- 
bling casino and may have been consid- 
ered only as a come-on by the promoters 
of the resort, But whatever the reasons, 


we need not take each example of the 
kind as involving the Church itself. It 
has happened that a bishop has reacted 
violently in regard to certain manifesta- 
tions of religious art and a colleague in 
another diocese welcomed, or at least 
has not objected to the same manifesta- 
tions. The prejudices of persons do not 
necessarily involve the Church uni- 
versal. And why should we worry! 
The same happens among the laity and 
the architects. Just take a look at the 
Firestone library of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Here we have the result of a weak 
compromise on the part of the trustees 
and a well-known architect. 


August 13, 1951. At Alfred Frankfurter’s 
suggestion (editor of Art News) Miss 
Kathryn E. Hall called to tell me about 
her M.A. thesis at the University of 
North Carolina. Her subject was the 
evolution of the papal tiara. I was in- 
trigued by her choice of subject, and 
Miss Hall said that because of newsreel 
shots of papal functions during the Holy 
Year, during which the Holy Father 
wore the tiara, she thought that a study 
of it would be of value. I hope this thesis 
can appear in book form, either through 
the University Press at Chapel Hill or a 
New York publisher. Her text and illus- 
trations were too much for Lrr. Arts, 
but we discussed the possibility of a 
shorter version for the magazine. 


August 15, 1951. To a preview of films of 
the Vatican, taken by Samuel Bronston 
and his crew (Obelisk Films, Inc). 
There is enough material for many 
twenty-minute features and the two 
shown to-day were The Excavations under 
Saint Peter’s and Mosaics — Pictures for 
Eternity. The first was particularly inter- 
esting to me, since I saw the work being 
done when I was in Rome last Septem- 
ber. The mosaic film was good in the 
beginning, but went sour at the end 
when ‘‘samples” from the Vatican 
mosaic shop were shown and the nar- 
rator, Jack McCarthy, rhapsodized 
about the fact that they now have — at 
that shop—over twenty-thousand 
shades available, and so the workmen 
can reproduce a painting so faithfully 
“that you cannot tell whether it is a 
painting or not.” Truly the downfall 
of a noble art! 


August 21, 1951. Mr and Mrs Hitzberger 
called. I had met them about six months 
ago and was much interested in his 
work, done in Germany. He has estab- 
lished a studio in Syracuse and has 
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Secured several commissions — one of 
these a fifteen foot stone crucifix. When 
he showed me a photo of the model, it 
was easy to note that this was not his 
work but rather the usual compromise 
forced on him by the client and, in this 
case, the architect. Mr Hitzberger was 
aware of this and readily admitted he 
was forced to lower his sights because 
his client wanted realism and so forth. 
Even the architect had remarked that 
the model of this large crucifix show 
the veins in the legs . . . ! Perhaps a 
sculptor should have two studios: one, a 
small one, in which the client could 
‘make suggestions; then, the real studio, 
in which the artist could really do the 
job and to which his client would not be 
admitted. Once the statue in place — 
and this would apply to a fifteen foot 
crucifix thirty feet from the ground — 
neither the client nor even the architect 
would know the difference and they 
might even realize that the sculptor was 
right in not giving in to their suggestions. 


September 14, 1951. A friend writes to ask: 
“How can you keep your interest in 
religious art when you are in such close 
contact with the ‘clerical kitchen’ and 
see so much of what’s cooking?” True 
enough. Were I to accumulate in my 
system some of the poison gas of much 
of what goes for art in our churches I 
would soon pass out. The trick is to shed 
these fumes daily and see in each day 
the dawn of a new adventure. And I am 
fortunate in the happenings and the 
friends that make my days interesting 
and invigorating. 

For example, this week called at the 
office George Carlin, with whom I had 
corresponded while he was in Japan as 
a naval officer. He was much interested 
in the work of the weavers’ guild in 
Kyoto and knew of my contacts with 
M. Teramoto and Father Tibesar, 
M.M. Progress is slow because the 
weavers are struggling with inadequate 
designs for vestment material; also im- 
port duties and costs of manufacture 
are hurdles because of lack of funds in 
Japan and no definite outlet in the 
United States. 

Later a meeting with Jean Labatut 
at Princeton to put the finishing touches 
to the text of the interview with him 
and André Girard, for the magazine 
(interview published in the November, 
1951, issue). These professional contacts 
are really a liberal education for me — 
of the kind you seldom get in the usual 
architectural course (at least not in my 
days) and certainly not during the life 


of a draftsman in an architect’s office. 

The questions that members, sub- 
scribers, and others pop at me keep me 
on an even keel. One suddenly decides 
that he should write a book on “‘Catho- 
lic Artists To-day” and asks for names, 
photographs — really the data he should 
dig up for himself; another wants slides 
for a lecture on modern (!) architecture 
and the irony is that both are only a few 
years removed from this new-found in- 
terest; but it seems that everyone now 
wants to get into the act. Another wants 
to have a copy of an old master for his 
church and can I recommend an artist 
for the job! That last is a problem for 
the director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art or the National Gallery in 
Washington. Finally a good friend of 
the Society asks whether I have any 
idea as to how he might profitably 
dispose of an original (!) Amati violin. 
That one brings me into the world of 
music and I can only suggest that she 
write to several members of symphony 
orchestras or well-known violinists. 
Never a dull moment. 

P.S. The hoped-for Amati turns out 
to be a violin made in Germany in 1775 
and valued at about $125.00. Too bad. 


September 17, 1951. A western bishop 
writes for comments concerning a design 
for a statue of Saint Finbarr, patron of 
the diocese of Cork, Ireland. This 
sculptor’s work — Seamus Murphy — 
was illustrated in Lrr. Arts, February 
1948. I felt the design was a bit stiff 
and the best suggestion I could offer the 
bishop was that he give the artist full 
liberty so that he might relax and do a 
better job. (The bishop replied: “Will 
do.’’) 


September 19, 1951. Up to see Father 
Patrick A. O’Leary, pastor of Our 
Lady of Mercy Church in the Bronx, 
with Joep Nicolas, to discuss the sketch 
of the window submitted by Nicolas, 
on my recommendation. I hope the con- 
tract will be settled soon. The subject is 
the Assumption. This new window will 
replace a rather poor Tiffany window. 


September 21, 1951. Father LaFarge told 
me of the fine job of restoration and 
partial reconstruction of Notre Dame 
de Tréves, Rhineland, and suggested 
that I write to Reverend Dr Joseph 
Wagner, of the Trier seminary, for 
further details and photographs. Through 
the kindness of Walter Knight Sturges, 
of the Avery Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, I secured photostats of an illus- 


trated article on this restoration (Vol- 
ume 4—1950 of Die Neue Stadt). I 
mailed a copy to Dr Wagner and hope 
to have photos soon. Father LaFarge 
will write an article on the subject for 
Lir. Arts. 


September 28, 1951. Father James Kulp, 
of Columbus, Ohio, called. First met 
him there several years ago when I 
lectured at the Columbus Museum on 
religious art and the Society’s Statue 
Project. He was seeking a sculptor for a 
statue of the Sacred Heart. I suggested 
Janet de Coux; also suggested that he 
discuss the matter with Edward Schulte, 
of Cincinnati—an architect — and 
also Phil Adams, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Museum. 


September 29, 1951. Lunch with Father 
Edward B. Auchter, pastor of Saint 
Mary of the Lake Church, Westport, 
Wisconsin, and Miss Bernice Fitzgibbon, 
dynamic publicity director of Gimbel’s. 
Westport is Miss F’s home parish and 
she wanted to tell me about Father 
Auchter’s building problems after a fire 
destroyed the first church. Nothing 
much I could offer in the way of advice, 
since architect and plans had been 
settled, but these conversations are help- 
ful if only to give me an idea of what 
goes on in other parts of the country. 

Miss F was also interested in finding 
someone to design and execute a Ma- 
donna and Child in wrought iron, to be 
placed atop.a stone column in the Wis- 
consin cemetery. This may be a job for 
one of the men at the Sculpture Center 
or perhaps an artist in the art school of 
the Catholic University may solve this 
very interesting problem. 


September 30, 1951. To Washington for 
the opening of the exhibition of con- 
temporary religious art in France at the 
Catholic University, in the Salve Regina 
Building, art department. Within re- 
stricted space Miss Fontanini, head of 
the art department, achieved a good 
presentation. Because the paintings were 
hung close together it will be difficult for 
some to isolate, in their minds, the vari- 
ous and, at times, violent conceptions of 
several painters. A good attendance for 
this opening. The architectural exhibits 
were shown in the library of the school 
of architecture. 

Discussed with Thomas Locraft and 
Dick Collins the possibility of devoting 
space in the May issue of Lir. ARTS to 
photos of models and plans of small 
churches designed by students of archi- 
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tecture. A text could take the form of an 
interview with Locraft, Collins, the 
students whose work might be illus- 
trated. Later, at an evening supper and 
general get-together in Clare Fon- 
tanini’s apartment, we discussed with 
Father Leo M. Foley, S.M., of the de- 
partment of philosophy, the idea of a 
forum to be held at the University, the 
general topic to be “What is Christian 
Art?” A philosopher, a theologian, art- 
ists, and laymen would take part. 
Father Foley will prepare an outline 
and we will go on from there. Both 
interview and forum could be published 
in Lit. Arts, with the text of whatever 
subjects are discussed at the next annual 
meeting and the proposed regional 
meeting in Chicago. All this should 
make an interesting and provocative 
May, 1952, issue. 

Saw Frances Rich’s stone statue 
(Army and Navy Nurses) at Arlington 
Cemetery. I wondered how she would 
solve the problem of a nurse’s uniform; 
her solution was the simple one of 
formalizing the garment. It reminded me 
of the problem encountered by a sculp- 
tor when asked to do a statue of a nun 
—when realism is insisted upon! Also 
saw Friedlander’s and Fraser’s bronze 
horses at the Washington end of the 
Arlington Bridge. I much preferred 
Friedlander’s group — good mass and 
silhouette. Fraser’s horses are massive 
but without any definite silhouette and 
few holes. 


October 4, 1951. To the Passedoit Gallery 
to see the over full-size bronze statue ot 
The Prophet (Saint John the Baptist) by 
Pablo Gargallo. I have Henry LaFarge 
to thank for introducing me to the work 
of this artist — the forerunner of Henry 
Moore and others of the same type. 
Gargallo’s conception would be a strong 
dose for many to swallow. I hope that 
LaFarge will write an article for us. 


October 15, 1951. General meeting at Jane 
Wasey’s studio, 8 p.m. (178 East 75 
Street) to see small models of statues that 
might be developed and enlarged for 
limited reproduction. Lir. Arts com- 
mitte present: Father Francis Costello, 
Hildreth” Meiere, Raphael Hume, and 
myself. Father LaFarge and Joseph 
Shanley will see the models soon. After 
much discussion— some beside the 
point, as usual — certain models were 
chosen for further”study in view of an 
April showing at the Sculpture Center. 
Several sculptors were present at this 
meeting: Jane Wasey, Moissaye Marans, 


Cecil Howard, Robert White, Lu Duble, 
Suzanne Nicolas, Gleb Derujinsky. The 
importance of this meeting is that it was 
held at all. Father Costello voiced the 
oft-heard plaint that the “people” in the 
East are not yet ready for certain mani- 
festations of modern art. . . . The dan- 
ger of that point of view, it seems to me, 
is that it can lead artists to lower their 
sights to a supposed level of general 
public feeling. But I feel that the “pub- 
lic’? (whatever that means) is really 
ready to accept the best and we should 
pay it the compliment of giving it the 
best. There will always be a core of 
diehards, but they should not be the de- 
ciding factor. More later, as these plans 
develop. 


October 17, 1951. Found an interesting 
article in the October, 1951, issue of the 
English Dominican monthly, Blackfriars, 
‘A Vernacular Faith”? by Renée Haynes. 
This quotation has some bearing on art 
for the Church: “It is time that the 
twentieth century, like other epochs, 
visualize the Incarnation in contempo- 
rary terms, and not as a costume piece 
staged in accordance with careful good 
taste and scrupulous historical exacti- 
tude; it is time that our Lord was born 
in a derelict garage to a displaced girl 
in an old coat and a headsquare, looked 
after by an elderly engineer in a bat- 
tered mackintosh from the army surplus 
clothing depét. Then they will be rec- 
ognized as real people; then the impact 
of God-made-Man will no longer be 
muffled by aesthetic draperies. This is 
the kind of imagery, alive with associa- 
tions, spontaneously evocative, which is 
familiar to the individual mind to-day.” 
André Racz, for example, could tackle 
the subject along these lines. 


October 18, 1951. Received a letter from 
a New Zealand pastor, now in this coun- 
try (Father G. W. Harrison). He writes: 
“Before leaving New Zealand my 
bishop asked me, among other things, to 
get for him plans or designs suitable for 
parish churches to be built of wood. I 
was wondering if you could advise me 
of any place to which I might apply for 
this information, or tell me of any book 
or periodical which might contain such 
plans or designs. I understand that such 
wooden churches are very common in 
Norway and Sweden.” Of course, I sug- 
gested Lirurcicat Arts as a helpful 
publication, but I also told Father Har- 
rison that, rather than gather material 
to copy, he get'in touch with the director 
of the school of architecture at the Uni- 


versity of New Zealand, Auckland. It 
would be much better for the Church in 
N. Z. to grow architecturally and artisti- 
cally by sponsoring native talent. 


October 20, 1951. At Father LaFarge’s 
suggestion, Mr Paul Schwarzmann, sil- 
versmith from Trier, Rhineland, called 
at the office. We discussed the recon- 
struction of the Church of Notre Dame 
de Tréves and Mr S. promised to send 
me photos to illustrate Father LaFarge’s 
article for Lir. Arts. Mr S. also showed 
me many photographs of his chalices, 
etc., many of them for clients in the 
United States. The best designs were his 
own, and the others (!) were those dic- 
tated by some of his ‘artistic’ clients. 
Then Miss Eva Ingersoll-Gatling came 
in. She is the curator of the Museum of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. She is planning an 
exhibition at the Museum (April 1952) 
of religious objects in metal and enamel 
and wants to show objects (old or new) 
now in American churches. The diffi- 
culty there is to know where the best 
objects are located. In the case of chal- 
ices, it is difficult to get them since all 
the work of the best craftsmen immedi- 
ately goes to the client, is consecrated 
and that’s that. Miss Ingersoll-Gatling 
will get some examples from museum 
collections and I will do my best to help. 


November 3, 1951. To Norfolk, Virginia, 
to speak at the opening of the exhibition 
of contemporary religious art in France, 
at the Norfolk Museum, at the invitation 
of the Norfolk Society of Arts, sponsors 
of the show. This is the fourth time 
I have seen this exhibition. John Davis 
Hatch did a fine job of installation, espe- 
cially the architectural panels. Since the 
Norfolk hotels are not exactly first rate, 
I was offered the hospitality of the My- 


ers House, recently placed under the 


directorship of the Museum, through a 
transfer from the city which had re- 
ceived it from the trustees of the Colonial 
House Corporation. This corporation 
had held the Myers House since 1930 
when a group of public-spirited citizens 
donated money to purchase and pre- 
serve it and its contents — among them 
being several Gilbert Stuart paintings 
of Mr & Mrs Moses Myers, the original 
owners. The architecture and furnish- 
ings are of the best colonial period. It 
turned out that I was the first “official” 
overnight guest. Mr & Mrs W. Joseph 
Fulton live in the house; Mr Fulton be- 
ing assistant to Mr Hatch at the Mu- 
seum and Mrs Fulton being resident 
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Plan, courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 


Exterior view showing windows of transept and spire with cross and 
bell. Photo Héléne Adant. 


CHAPEL OF THE ROSARY OF THE 


DOMINICAN SISTERS AT 
VENCE, FRANCE 


See article on page 61 and editorial on page 43 


General interior view. Photo Alexander Liberman. Reprinted, from January 1952 ‘‘House & Gar- 
den.’’ Copyright 1951, the Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


Priest wearing chasuble designed by Matisse. 
Photo France-lllustration. 


Confessional door of carved 
wood, designed by the artist. 
Photo M. Bérard 


General interior view, look- 
ing toward entrance to 
church. 


SAINT SCHOLASTICA’S CHURCH, Aspinwall, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Dedicated on June 25 
1950, by the Most Reverend John F. Deardon, 
D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Pittsburgh. The Rev- 
erend Francis S. Clifford, pastor. The church 
was designed by Alfred D. Reid, of the firm 
of Kaiser, Neal, and Reid, architects. 


(Right) Exterior elevation of church. (Left) 
Head of Crucifix. (Below) Sanctuary, with 
crucifix and statues by Janet de Coux. The 


altar is a solid block of red marble, four- 


teen inches thick. 
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Photos Hill's studio 


The stations of the cross, low relief in slate, carved by 
Eliza Miller. Statues of the Blessed Virgin and of Saint 
Joseph, carved in marble by Janet de Coux. 


(Above) Wooden Choir screen 


See article by the Reverend William Granger Ryan, 
President of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 


yania, on page 62. 


Photos Robert Damora 


Church-Auditorium 
of Our Lady of Fatima 


Scarsdale, New York 
The Reverend Leo W. Madden, pastor 
Robert A. Green, architect 


Bas relief in wood, by Theodore Barbarossa. It is not yet in place, but the illustration 
above indicates the possibilities of such details in an otherwise st 


The general perspective (above) shows the location of the parish group as 
first contemplated and the plot plan indicates the present layout. 


» } 
The present unit is the first of a group to form the new parish of Our Lady of Fatima. ees = CE Bol 3 
It zs to serve a residential suburban area and occupies an advantageous site adjacent pees oy ane 
to a parkway. ue ‘ ( —- 


The architect accepted the challenge of a restricted budget. The cost of the present 


SCARSDALE ROAD 


structure was $185,000.00, not including the pews, the sculpture, or the architect’s fee. 

The exterior and interior walls are constructed of four warm, blending shades of 
concrete blocks. The main entrance is faced with polished granite in the deepest shade 
of the colored blocks. Later this entrance will have the sculptured group, depicting 
the apparition at Fatima. 

The lower floor is above ground on two sides, affording good natural lighting. 
It ts directly accessible to the parking area that adjoins the building. Seven hundred 
persons may be comfortably seated in this auditorium-gymnasium. Locker, shower, 
rest, and cloak rooms, and a completely equipped kitchen adjoins this general assembly 
area. All materials were selected for durability and ease of maintenance. 


STRATMORE 


(Left) for Gymnasium and auditorium, seating 700. 1. 
Stage; 2. Boiler room; 3. Gymnasium; 4. Powder room; 
5. Coat room; 6. Locker room; 7. Kitchen. (Right) 
Present church, seating 700. 1. Sanctuary; 2. Priest’s 
sacristy; 3. Boys’ sacristy; 4. Nave; 5. Lobby; 6. Men’s 
room; 7. Baptistry; Storage rooms over sacristies. 
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1. Present church and auditorium; 2. Fu- 
ture church; 3. Future rectory; 4. Future 
convent; 5. Future school; 6. Softball field. 
(The perspective and this plot plan do not 
now coincide because the location of the 
proposed church was later changed.) 


CHURCH OF THE 
TRANSFIGURATION 


West Collingswood, New Jersey 
The Reverend Daniel J. McGill, pastor 
Paul C. Reilly, architect 


“It is no justification of a new church that it is very odd. A church 
may be new in style, indeed should be new in style; but the forms 
of Christian artistic tradition must also be, to a great extent, ob- 
served. It is our belief that these forms have here been consid- 
ered. Architect and builder were well acquainted with the func- 
tion of the Christian church. They understood provision had to be 
made for the purposes which a Catholic church is expected to 
serve. When this was thought of, the architect was at liberty to 
plan the edifice. That he has done wellis our belief. The supreme 
test must yet be met. Is this a building in which people can pray 
well? If it is, then it is a good church.” Quoted from Bishop 
Eustace’s address, see page 46. 


Side elevation of church showing sawtoothed fenestration. The 
frames are of wood, filled with specially spun glass rondels by 
Blenko, of seven carefully selected tints. 


The sanctuary arrangement is temporary. 


The stations of the Cross (above) were carved in mahogany by Hughes 
Maurin. They are, perhaps, the most successful single element in the 
building and surely rate high in work of this type. 


Key to plans. (Below) 1. Sanctuary; 2. Choir above; 3. Boys’ sac- 
risty; 4. Work sacristy; 5. Priest's sacristy; 6. Vestibule; 7. Baptis- 
try; 8. Shrine; 9. Ushers; 10. Religious articles; 11. Confessionals; 
12. Narthex; 13. Main vestibule; 14. Future auditorium. 

(Right) 1. Present church; 2. Future auditorium; 3-4. Future rectory 


and garage; 5. Future convent; 6. Future school. 
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(Left) Transfiguration group on 
main facade of building (Our 
Lord, Moses, and Elias) of re- 
poussé monel metal made by 
Rambusch. 
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Saint 
Ninian’s 
Tynet 
Banffshire 
Scotland 


Photos Walter Scott 
EXTERIOR SHOWING SIDE 


ENTRANCE DOOR 
An alteration in the 
oldest post-reformation 


Church in Scotland 


Ian G. Lindsay, architect 
Peter F. Anson, designer of the 
new altar and its furnishings 


See article on page 45. 


INTERIOR AFTER ALTERATION INTERIOR BEFORE cpa 
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director of the Myers House. Both are 
art historians. I was there treated to 
pleasant southern hospitality. 


November 9, 1951. At the French Insti- 
tute, N. Y. G., to introduce Professor 
Filippo Magi, assistant director of the 
Vatican Museums. I was pinch-hitting 
for Francis Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art who was 
out of town. Professor Magi gave a very 
interesting lantern slide talk on the 
Vatican Museums — their contents and 
problems. Later we discussed problems 
of religious art in general, and now I 
feel the Society has a friend in a very 
good spot indeed. 


November 11, 1951. Meeting of “various 
art groups” at the rectory of Saint 
Thomas More Church, N.Y.C. at the 
invitation of the pastor, Monsignor 
Philip J. Furlong. The only other Lrr. 


Arts member invited was Hildreth 
Meiere. A group from the Catholic 
Artists Guild and five sisters were also 
there. The idea, as expressed by Mon- 
signor Furlong’s letter of November 3 
was “. . . to see if the various groups 
interested in art cannot find some 
method whereby their influence may be 
made more effective.” I have seldom 
found any useful purpose served by 
such meetings between somewhat unre- 
lated groups — other than a few hours of 
conversation. It is much like pouring a 
tumbler of clear water into a pail of the 
dirty water of past errors. What would 
really be of positive value would be 
for the highest authorities to express 
their dissatisfaction with certain existing 
conditions (we all know what they are!) 
in religious art and then let them ex- 
press, rather forcibly, the hope that the 
Church attract the talents of the very 
best artists, thereby helping to create 


that artistic climate we so badly need. 
Little by little, the usual brand of “eccle- 
siastical art’? might fall by the wayside. 
Talk will do little; action might do a 
great deal. 


November 19, 1951. Father Hubert J. 
Schiffer, S.J., called to show me the 
plans for the new church at Hiroshima, 
Japan. Since the building is nearly com- 
pleted there was little I could offer in 
the way of suggestions but I did tell 
Father Schiffer that, for future advice, 
he or his superiors might consult the 
American architect, Antonin Raymond, 
who spent many years as a practicing 
architect in Japan and even now is in 
Tokyo where he maintains an office. 


Matisse: Painter into Architect 


OWARD the end of his career 

Matisse has been chosen by destiny 
to create an astonishing religious archi- 
tecture. The little Chapel of the Rosary 
belonging to a nursing community of 
Dominican nuns at Vence in France’s 
Alpes-Maritimes was completed only in 
June. Already throngs of pilgrims — 
worshipers, art students, tourists, and 
the general public — arrive each after- 
noon between three and six o’clock to 
study it. The spirit is reverent and com- 
plete silence is naturally observed in the 
chapel itself. Everywhere about the 
premises the visitor is struck by the 
delicate and deep originality of the de- 
sign and decorations. 

This chapel is religious in no ordinary 
sense. Overlooking a pleasant cedar- 
and olive-studded valley on the opposite 
side of which basks the old hilltown of 
Vence, the white-and-blue-tiled roof, 
designed as though it had cloud shadows 
playing on it, is surmounted by a light 
and refined cross which rises into the sky 
as delicately. as smoke from a cottage. 
That was the way Matisse expressed 
what he had been aiming for. Eight 
sharp cusps of four crescents back to 
back at the intersection of the cross 
suggest lightness, but two more pairs of 


His Venture at Vence 
James W. LANE 


crescents at different levels lower down 
on the upright section suggest the con- 
tinuity of the thin straight line which 
ascends to heaven. 

Blue, the color of the Blessed Virgin 
and the sanative color of the spectrum 
denoting rest and calm health, was 
chosen by Matisse for this chapel of the 
garde-malades. The tiles of the roof are 
mostly bright blue. The glass on one 
side of the chapel, in fifteen windows 
which are as long and thin as inverted 
test-tubes and as closely serried as organ 
pipes, is designed in a Matissian pattern 
—a radiant dark blue ground against 
which yellow petals of a tulip type grow. 
Two other larger windows by the altar 
side show foliated forms, each form less 
large than the forms in the fifteen win- 
dows but graduating in size from base 
to top, so that one’s senses are struck, as 
one notes the same brilliant blue ground 
where green leaves and canary-yellow 
blossoms tendril upward, by definite 
aspiration. (See page 53.) 

In the illustrated booklet Matisse 
writes that he planned to use utterly 
plain colors because the simpler they 
are, the greater impact do they make 
upon one’s sensibility. That was why he 
used blue since, when associated with 


the irradiation of its complementary 
color, it acts upon the senses like the 
sudden clap of a bell. His primary aim 
in the chapel, he says, was to balance a 
surface of light and colors (the two walls 
containing the fenestration) with a plain 
wall decorated by black drawings on a 
white ground. 

These drawings are the most contro- 
versial elements in the chapel and are 
worth seeing. They have been executed 
in a liquid black paint fired on white 
enameled tiles which intimates that 
they are measured drawings. (This is 
slightly deceiving because nothing in 
Matisse’s style suggests the prim meas- 
urements of Ingres.) While the tech- 
nique is interesting and unusual, the 
compositional effect is uneven. The 
drawing of Saint Dominic, the patron 
saint, which occupies an important wall 
panel close to the altar, is both striking 
and successful. As in all the other draw- 
ings in the chapel, except that of our 
Lord’s face in Veronica’s veil, the faces 
are featureless spheroids whose contours 
alone bespeak character. The high, 
domed head of the saint best conveys 
what eyes, mouth, and nose or even an 
idealized likeness could not. This type 
of treatment is perhaps not harmful in 
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place of more conventional iconograph- 
ical treatment. In the case of Saint 
Dominic, we do not have a death mask 
or a contemporary likeness to go by. 
The drawing of our Lady and the Infant 
Jesus, though the preliminary sketches 
showed a type of ornate oriental compo- 
sition and drawing with features very 
different from what finally emerged, is 
also successful, because, again, no in- 
justice is done to any provable authentic 
likeness. Yet the composition preserves 
the dignity and the sentiment of the 
whole. 

With the entire wall which is devoted 
to the fourteen stations of the cross we 
arrive at the most controversial of the 
drawings. With the Passion of Christ 
some semblance of iconography must be 
preserved. Yet Matisse has thrown the 
stations so closely together that the 
worst type of shorthand results. In the 
clutter the third, the eighth, and the 
tenth stations are quite incomprehensi- 
ble. This is not to deny that a few of the 
stations, the last three, for example, are 
extremely clever and evocative. 

Matisse announces that this chapel, 
on which he had the architectural as- 
sistance of Brother Rayssiguier and the 
wise supervision of Auguste Perret, 
president of the French Ordre des 


Architectes, is the climax of his career 
and the flowering of a supreme effort. 
It is his answer to the Beaux-Arts in- 
structors who emphasized at the start 
of his career the importance of copying 
nature slavishly. He feels that it may 
remain as the expresson of an art period 
which might be forgotten, though he 
thinks it won’t be. He believes that the 
mistakes in the chapel will die of their 
own weight — let us hope the stations 
will! — but that a living section will 
reunite the past to the future of the 
plastic tradition. This living part Ma- 
tisse calls his ‘“‘revelations,’’ which one 
assumes are the color and the black- 
and-white idiom. 

THE Chapel of the Rosary at Vence 
will in any case prove that genius is 
uneven. The windows are an unfailing 
delight, so is the cross, and the outside 
architecture. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing liturgical feature is the placing of 
the tabernacle out of sight of the congre- 
gation, recessed in the mensa,* so that 
as the priest says Mass facing the con- 
gregation with the altar between him 
and the people, they may have an un- 
interrupted view. An item of very spe- 
cial beauty is the door of the confes- 
sional, which is decorated with the 
familiar ball-and-lozenge and rosette 


decorations from Persia. Its carved 
wooden patterns are silhouetted against 
a glass colored with a Matissian mauve 
— a fine penitential color, now that one 
thinks of it, the purple for penitence, 
and the pink for the resulting joy of a 
good confession. The whole chapel, too, 
is Matisse’s confession — perhaps the 
best we have from him anywhere — the 
unburdening of an unusual spirit. 


* Whether the kind of tabernacle we see on 
the altar in the Vence chapel is “liturgical” is 
a moot question. At any rate, sinking the taber- 
nacle in the mensa seems to violate all existing 
rules. We refer our readers to the article by 
The Reverend Jude Mead, C.P., ‘How Beau- 
tiful Are Thy Tabernacles” (page 87 of the 
August, 1944, LirurcicaL Arts); also to 
Geoffrey Webb’s little book, The Liturgical 
Altar, in which it is stated (page 43, second 
edition): “It [the tabernacle] should be so 
firmly fixed to the table of the altar as to be 
proof against all efforts to remove it. It should 
not be built into a gradine or reredos, but 
should stand out clearly on all sides [italics ours] 
as a separate object with the plain visibility 
which its great dignity and importance de- 
mand. The surface of the mensa is the ideal 
position on which to set it. Nor can the 
veil (completely covering the tabernacle) be 
dispensed with. This is clearly prescribed by 
the Ritual (Rom. Rit. Tit. IV c. 1, 6) and re- 
affirmed by the Code (Canon 1269, n. 2) and 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites.” The taber- 
nacle in the chapel at Vence surely cannot 
meet these requirements, 


A Modern Catholic Church 


Saint Scholastica in Pittsburgh 


The Reverend WILLIAM GRANGER RYAN 


HOULD those interested in building 

a new parish church think first of 

the “‘style” in which it should be built 
or of the function which it is to perform? 
Once this question is proposed, it 
seems almost idle to answer it. Function 
is obviously more important than style? 
Yet there is a serious reason for thinking 
about the question, because with few 
exceptions, modern Christian church 
architecture has been dominated by the 
feeling that the traditional “‘styles,” 
such as gothic and romanesque, are the 
only proper ones for church buildings, 
and that the “modern” style is not 
“devotional” enough for the purpose. 
Consequently churches continue to be 
built with spires and pinnacles and 
vaulted portals and round or pointed 
arches and high stone or wood ceilings 


and the rest, and the function of the 
building is subordinated to these styl- 
istic factors, at whatever cost in money 
and convenience. 

Now the fact is that a parish church, 
like any other structure, has a definite 
purpose or function. Essentially it is a 
building to be raised on a given plot ina 
given community, in which a given 
number of parishioners will be sheltered 
while they are at prayer. A Catholic 
church is, more specifically, a building 
in which a number of people will gather 
to unite in offering the sacrifice of the 
Mass. The church must not only shelter 
them during the Mass, it must also 
focus their eyes and their minds and 
hearts on the altar and the sacrifice. 
Any building which does this, and pro- 
vides for the other functions of religion 


as well, is a good church, no matter 
what its “style.” 

This is so true that what we now 
recognize as traditional styles of church 
architecture are, historically, no more 
than successive solutions to the problem 
of the function of the church. At one 
period the romanesque, for instance, 
was “modern” in relation to the 
basilica-form church; at a later period 
the gothic was “‘modern” in relation to 
the romanesque. But the builders who 
elaborated these styles were not, so to 
speak, stylists. They were trying to im- 
prove the building as a place of worship, 
in accordance with the demands of 
climate and community, materials avail- 
able, and new knowledge of construc- 
tion gained from experience. They 
were not afraid of innovations: they did 
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not hesitate to depart from tradition in 
order to build a more usable and useful 
church. The beauty of their buildings 
grew out of their sense of order, balance, 
and purpose. 

There is nothing sacrosanct, there- 
fore, about any one style of church 
architecture. Usually the “‘traditional”’ 
design fails to catch the spirit of the old 
churches, which were raised in other 

times and for other people, and at the 
same time expresses little or nothing of 
the Catholic spirit of the people who 
build the new church and for whom it is 
built. 

It is surprising, therefore, that so little 
use has been made in church architec- 
ture of the simplified forms which now 
predominate in domestic and commer- 
cial building. The “modern” style of 
to-day, like the traditional styles in their 
time, is an outgrowth of new technical 
knowledge, plus new materials and 
equipment. It makes use of structural 
steel, poured concrete, structural glass, 
acoustical wall surfacing, radiant heat- 
ing, and other such novelties in order to 
cut costs and increase efficiency: the 
“style” is simply a logical outcome of 
these factors. 


SAINT Scholastica’s Church in Aspin- 
wall is proof that these new ideas and 
techniques are as adaptable to church 
architecture as to any other purpose. 


* Carved by Janet de Coux. 


Outwardly the building shows the hori- 
zontal lines and cubic forms associated 
with the modern trend. The square, 
solid belfry, which is surmounted by an 
open-topped lattice of brick and lime- 
stone and crowned with a free-standing 
limestone cross, defines the ecclesiastical 
nature of the edifice, which will soon be 
emphasized by a figure of Saint Scho- 
lastica to be mounted against the front 
wall of the belfry near its base. The 
main fagade consists of an entrance 
sheltered by a plain concrete slab, 
above which the wall is almost entirely 
of rippled glass. This large glass area 
may seem cold in comparison with the 
more usual rose window. Only from in- 
side the church can its full value be felt, 
not only for the light with which it 
floods the interior (it is so easy to read 
in this church!) but for the pattern of 
sky blue and leaf green and moving 
branches which plays across it in the 
daylight hours. The outside of the 
building, which is of a pleasing brick 
with some limestone trim, acquires 
variety and interest from the continuous 
concrete slab which roofs the side aisles 
and shelters the entrances, the belfry 
and some other variations of level and 
surface treatment. There is not, how- 
ever, a spire, a finial, a gargoyle or an 
arched portal to be seen, because the 
clean, forthright lines of the building do 
not need such details. 

To one accustomed to pointed arches, 
vaulted ceilings, stained-glass windows, 


and the numerous and many-colored 
ornaments found in parish churches, the 
interior of Saint Scholastica’s must at 
first sight seem somewhat bare and cold. 
The ceiling is flat, with dropped panels 
at either side of the central section, and 
its straight lines lead the eye directly to 
the sanctuary. The windows, both in 
the side aisles and in the clerestory, are 
of clear or clouded glass without orna- 
mentation. Only the sanctuary itself 
presents any notable relief from this 
simplicity. The altar is a slab of red 
granite mounted on two blocks of the 
same stone. Above is a monumental 
carved wood crucifix. The rear wall, 
behind the crucifix, is of plain gray 
plaster, with fieldstone sections to the 
right and left. Statues of the Blessed 
Virgin and Saint Joseph stand on tall 
limestone pedestals at either side of the 
altar.* On the east side of the sanctuary 
a window rising from floor to ceiling 
brings in the morning light. This win- 
dow is balanced on the opposite wall by 
an interesting wood grille which sepa- 
rates the sacristy and the choir loft from 
the sanctuary. (See page 54.) 

The purpose of such simplicity be- 
comes more apparent as one grows 
familiar with the church. (A church, 
like a house, must be “‘lived in” to be 
appreciated.) The whole attention of the 
person entering this building is drawn 
immediately to the sanctuary, the altar, 
and the mystery of sacrifice for which 
the altar stands. The emphasis is where 
it belongs in any Catholic church — on 
the Mass. Consequently this building is 
liturgical in the highest sense of the 
word. The sacrifice of the Mass is the 
central action of the life of the Church 
and the well-spring of the supernatural 
life of its members. In Saint Scholastica’s 
the church building itself says this to the 
worshipper more clearly and more 
simply than volumes of words. Thus it 
gives expression to one of the strongest 
and best trends in present-day American 
Catholicism — namely, the increasing 
love of the Mass, and the growing desire 
to understand it and to participate in it 
fully. A church such as this is a monu- 
ment to the faith which holds, to use 
Cardinal Newman’s phrase, that it’s 
the Mass that matters. 

The structure, of course, has other 
values than this symbolic one. The best 
results of modern building science have 
here been turned to increasing the efh- 
ciency of the plant and the comfort and 
convenience of the people using it. 
Temperature and ventilation are con- 
trolled winter and summer by radiant 
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heating and adequate air circulation. 
The wall surfaces are of acoustical ma- 
terial, which solves one of the most vex- 
ing problems of church architecture — 
namely to let the people hear what the 
priest is saying at the altar and in the 
pulpit. Ample windows, and both direct 
and indirect lighting, relieve the eye by 
day and by night. Rest rooms are pro- 
vided near the main entrance, and the 
“‘bride’s room” with its dressing table 
and full-length mirror must delight 
those who wish to be sure that their 
hats — or their veils — are on straight. 


THE SAME blend of novelty and 
propriety which marks the building of 
Saint Scholastica’s Church also distin- 
guish the statues and the stations of the 
cross * which have been executed for it. 

Religious art, or, more exactly, works 
of art executed for churches, constitute a 
very special problem, and one which all 
too rarely benefits from fresh thinking 
and a fresh approach. Like church 
architecture, art for the churches should 
not only reflect the best traditions of 
Christian art but should express the 
highest religious thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the time in which it is produced. 
Yet the bulk of the statuary and paint- 
ing which goes into our churches reveals 
neither high artistic merit nor profound 
religious thinking. It sets out, one sup- 
poses, to be pious, and in the end either 
drips or droops. It strives, one hopes, to 
be beautiful, but actually is either 
gorgeous or flashy. When it is not in bad 
taste, it is too often imitative, repetitive, 
and lifeless. It pretends to elevate the 
thoughts and affections of the devout, 
and succeeds only in making them yearn 
for a breath of fresh air. 

Not so the works which find a per- 
manent home in Saint Scholastica’s 
Church. They are novel, strikingly so; 
and yet, as so often happens, their nov- 
elty is a wedding of what is so new as to 
be unfamiliar and so old as to have been 
forgotten. 

The great crucifix over the altar ex- 
emplifies these traits. A sanctuary cruci- 
fix is, or should be, of real liturgical 
significance. That is, it should symbolize 
and express the meaning and mystery of 
the altar over which it is hung. That 
mystery, we have said before, is the liv- 
ing sacrifice of Christ and His Church. 
It is a strong, voluntary, social action, 
directed toward God, intended to offer 
Him the only adoration and thanks- 
giving, the only satisfaction and peti- 
tion, with which He can be fully pleased. 
The crucifix above the altar should 


somehow express the will of the people 
to adore God in union with Christ. 

Now the crucifix as a religious symbol 
has assumed many forms in its long his- 
tory, but the one to which we are most 
accustomed is the image of a suffering, 
dying, pathetic Victim. This interpreta- 
tion has its truth and its value, but it is 
not the only one possible. In the last 
twenty-five years, for instance, cruci- 
fixes coming to us from the German 
Benedictine monasteries, obviously in- 
spired by liturgical thinking, have re- 
turned to an older type which shows a 
living, often regal Christ, somewhat in 
the Byzantine tradition. Saint Scho- 
lastica’s crucifix, with its carved walnut 
figure on a heavy oak cross, is in a way 
allied to this latter trend. The Crucified 
is depicted not as suffering or dead, but 
as alive, curiously erect, gazing off in 
majestic serenity into Heaven and 
eternity. The figure of Christ is modern 
in treatment, but deeply liturgical in 
meaning. This is a contemplative and 
prayerful Christ. He is offering Himself 
to His Father “for us men and for our 
salvation.”’ He looks, as the Mass looks, 
beyond time and suffering and death to 
the triumph of the Resurrection and the 
glory of eternal life. This is a crucifix 
which helps us to understand and share 
in the Mass itself. It evokes long and 
prayerful thought. It is not pretty, and 
it is not meant to be; but it has some- 
thing of the profound and stirring 
beauty of the mystery it represents. 

The stations of the cross are an 
equally bold departure from the usual 
run. They are carved on unframed 
rectangles of black slate in a combina- 
tion of low relief and what amounts to 
linear drawing. None of the customary 
gestures of emotion, none of the usual 
views of palaces, temples, domes, and 
hills are to be seen here. The technique 
is one of complete simplicity, embody- 
ing the best perceptions of modern art; 
yet the panels hark back, far beyond the 
mediocrity of production-line Barclay 
Street decorativeness, to the works and 
thoughts of some of the great masters of 
Christian art. Giotto, for one, is brought 
to mind in several of the stations. What 
is more important, they are all clearly 
the product of a skilled hand guided by 
deep faith and love, and they inspire 
faith in and love of the episodes and 
mysteries which they portray. 

Each of these works deserves to be 
studied and contemplated for itself. 
Note, for instance, the first station, with 
the closely massed figures of our Lord’s 
accusers pointing their fingers at Him, 


while Pilate washes his hands in con- 
temptuous detachment from the scene. 
In the fourth, instead of the usual 
pathetic picture of Christ meeting His 
weeping mother, we find Our Lord 
raising His hand in blessing over the 
Virgin’s kneeling figure while the Holy 
Ghost descends upon her. In the eighth 
the women of Jerusalem are seen, again 
in closely massed, detached groups, a 
treatment which gives an extraordinary 
feeling of numbers and space. The 
twelfth and fourteenth stations are a 
subtle and moving statement of the 
meaning of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ. 

The statues of our Lady and Saint 
Joseph, which are erected in the sanctu- 
ary, (the writer of these lines has studied 
them at length), are as truly and sin- 
cerely modern in execution as the cruci- 
fix and the stations, yet they too draw 
their inspiration from the deepest 
sources of Christian piety. They both 
relate their subjects to the Annunciation 
and the first moments of the bodily life 
of our Lord, a mystery which is inti- 
mately connected with the sacramental 
rebirth of Christ on the altar. Both 
statues are starkly simple in conception, 
depending for their expressiveness not on 
gesture or ornament but on the religious 
truth which they represent. The Blessed 
Virgin is portrayed at the moment when 
she says to the announcing Angel, in the 
words of the first chapter of Saint Luke’s 
Gospel, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it done to me according to thy 
word.” Her head is slightly bowed in a 
gesture of contemplation and obedience. 
Her hands join in an arc over her bosom; 
and on her bosom is outlined, in low 
relief, the figure of the Child Jesus, with 
His arms outstretched already, inviting 
men to Him and offering Himself for 
them. 

The Saint Joseph is related to this 
same mystery in the life of his im- 
maculate spouse and of her Son. He is 
depicted at the moment, narrated in the 
first chapter of Saint Matthew, when 
the Angel comes to reassure him, and 
says to him, “Joseph, son of David, fear 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, 
for that which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
thier sins.” The Angel is seen in small 
scale, speaking into Joseph’s ear. His 
attitude is one of quiet and contempla- 


_ tion: he is making his first act of faith in 
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the Son of God made man. To this 
writer at least the conception of Saint 
- Joseph in the first moment of his saint- 
hood is completely novel, yet so rich in 
meaning and so appropriate to the place 
of the statue in the sanctuary that one 
wonders why it has not been thought of 
before. 

Here, then, is a church which is 
modern in every respect, with works of 
art which suit it perfectly. Together 
they make a building which is truly a 
house of prayer, a spiritual home and 
place of worship for the people of Saint 
Scholastica’s parish. Excessive and taste- 
less ornament is avoided both inside and 
out. The emphasis is on the spiritual, 
the inward, the life of faith and adora- 
tion. Catholicism in our day is marked 
by a revolt against the prevailing ma- 
terialism of the time, by a striving to 
relate the whole of life, prayer and 
work, joy and sorrow, to Christ in His 
mysteries and in the Mass. Saint Scho- 
lastica’s Church is a modest and yet a 
noble monument to this faith, this effort, 
and this hope. 
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HUGH OF SAINT VICTOR ON THE 
SACRAMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH (DE SACRAMENTIS). English 
Version by Roy F. Deferrari. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America. $5.00. 

More directly than through its beau- 
tiful monuments in stone and color, the 
religious spirit of liturgical art reveals 
itself in the writings of scholars and 
saints. To make an understanding of the 
profound spiritual mentality of the 
twelfth-century Christian possible to a 
larger number of readers, the Mediaeval 
Academy of America was well advised 
in its decision to publish a translation of 
Hugh of Saint Victor’s unique master- 
piece. Its English title may be mis- 
leading, but the reader will soon know 
that by “sacraments” Hugh and his 
contemporaries meant the mysteries of 
the Christian faith in a very wide sense, 
including, of course, the sacraments 
properly so-called. 

In general the work is excellent, yet 
not flawless in detail. The translator 
professes his disagreement with many of 
the “theories as to the basic principles of 
translation” (page vii) and is quite 
successful in making his version reflect 
the outstanding qualities of the original 
composition. However, some shortcom- 


ings may be noted concerning (1) his 
manner of accounting for Hugh’s 
sources and (2) the inadequate transla- 
tion of certain passages. 

For some reason, Deferrari is incon- 
sistent in indicating the sources; in a 
number of cases a rather antiquated 
system of footnotes serves to point out 
the original sources, in many other in- 
stances they are omitted. Later in the 
work (pages 443 ff.) the sources are in- 
dicated for a certain number of pas- 
sages which Hugh copied without 
noting their author; actually the whole 
work is filled with such texts, quoted 
either literally or freely; to be sure, the 
task of identifying them all would be 
staggering. Where Hugh deals with the 
degrees of consanguinity (pages 357 ff.) 
the canonical texts have caused the 
translator some bewilderment. By re- 
ferring to Gratian’s Decretum, he leaves 
the impression of being unaware that 
it was the canonical collections of Ivo 
of Chartres Hugh used, with the excep- 
tion of the decree beginning with 
“Bishop Alexander” (page 359). In the 
translation (not in Migne) Alexander’s 
decretal is attributed to ‘‘Pope Gregory” 
whose name should appear over the 
previous paragraph, preferably with a 
short note as to which Gregory or rather 
Gregories are meant in this particular 
case. That the decretal on page 363 
should be attributed by Hugh to “‘John, 
Bishop of Constantinople” is the un- 
fortunate result of canonical history, 
but no modern reader should be led to 
believe that the title is authentic. While 
Deferrari deserves the highest credit 
for avoiding the use of Latin words, he 
departs from this policy in words such 
as Simoniacus (page 322) Calaritanus, 
Matisco (a city which exists only in 
canonical collections) Cabillonum (i.e., 
Mainz and ChAlon respectively) and 
Maguntia (pages 363 ff.). That the 
“Council of Cabillonum,” mentioned 
on page 366, never issued the decree or 
that the “Council of Maguntia’’ was 
only a private letter or that the “Council 
of Tribur” was really the Council of 
Hartzheim reflects both an interesting 
chapter in the history of Canon Law 
and a transmission of sources, spurious 
and otherwise, which Hugh himself did 
not suspect and the average reader can- 
not be expected to know. 

While the translation is generally 
excellent, perhaps somewhat too literal, 
I fail to see why, in the Preface (page 1), 
the verb dictare is translated by so general 
a word as “‘compose,”’ when Hugh states 
twice that he “dictated” the work. But 


there are more serious slips, not numer- 
ous perhaps, but worth mentioning be- 
cause of their importance. In Hugh we 
read: “Itaque Verbum persona accepit 
hominem, non personam sed naturam’’ 
(PL 176,394B) which is supposed to 
mean: “And so the person received 
Word, man, not person but nature” 
(page 231). The translator obviously 
took Verbum to be the object of accepit, 
yet it is the subject with persona in ap- 
position. As a result the translation 
makes no sense, if it is not downright 
heretical. Verbum persona simply means 
“the Word as person” to express that 
His personality rather than the divinity 
as such is involved in the Incarnation. 
On the other hand, not a human person 
but only a human nature was assumed. 
Hence the idea is as follows: And so the 
Word as person took to Himself man, 
not man as person but as nature. Later 
we read: “‘soul and flesh . . . began to 
be united by the Word of person” (page 
238) which is given as the translation of 
amma et caro... Verbo personae uniri 
coeperunt (401C). Deferrari wrongly 
considered personae to be a genitive case. 
It is a dative case in apposition to Verbo. 
Hugh simply teaches that “soul and 
flesh . . . began to be united to the 
Word (understood) as person” which is 
sound theology while “the Word of 
person” is both a grammatical error and 
a doctrinal puzzle. Unless Deferrari’s 
Latin text reads a Verbo — inaccurate as 
it is — the translation “‘by the Word” 
is just as false as the version “by 
hypostases” (page 214) in the text from 
Ps-Jerome, i.e., Pelagius. Printing errors 
such as “word” instead of ‘“‘Word” 
(pages 238 and 248) or the repeated 
“He” instead of “he” (page 241) may 
also be mentioned in passing. Where 
Deferrari translates: “God is man but 
He is on account of His humanity. Man 
is God but He is on account of His 
divinity” (page 231), the obscurity is 
not Hugh’s, who only states that, ap- 
plied to Christ, the sentence “God is 
man” is true on account of His human- 
ity and the sentence “man is God” is 
true on account of His divinity. The 
translator took verum to mean “but, 
yet here it means “true” and the genera- 
tion after Hugh would have written 
vera to avoid the ambiguity which 
caused Deferrari’s misunderstanding. 
Saint Ambrose as quoted by Hugh 
(398D) never asserted: “‘We say, there- 
fore, ... that man was made,” as 
Deferrari translates (page 235), but 
rather: “‘We say, therefore, . . . that 
He [i.e., Christ] was made man.” On 
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the same page the sentence: “Then do 
you wish to hear... unmade,” is 
wrongly attributed to Augustine and 
“not made” would be preferable to 
“unmade.” The words ‘You produce 
pagan authors,” etc. (page 245) are 
likewise Hugh’s own and not those of 
an authority, as implied in the punc- 
tuation. 

More could be said and suggested. 
For instance, the first sentence on page 
55 needs revision and in the succeeding 
sentence the translation omits a rela- 
tive clause. On page 248 the passage 
beginning with “Indeed it must be con- 
sidered’? needs reconsideration and, in 
view of the context, I suspect that the 
text on page 246: “For what can be 
more proper to itself that unity?” should 
read: ‘“‘For what can be closer to itself 
than (what is a) unity?” The Migne 
reading (proprius) I admit supports 
Deferrari, but a closer check on the 
manuscripts may prove that propius is 
the original reading. 

This examination is by no means 
exhaustive, but its results must not be 
generalized and extended to the other 
sections of the work where the subject 
matter does not offer the same problems 
of a somewhat technical nature. 

N. M. Haruno, S.A.C., 
Pontifical Institute of Med- 
taeval Studies, 

Toronto, Canada. 


CONTEMPORARY STRUCTURE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. By Leonard Michaels, 
A.RI.B.A. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Company. $10.00. 

There are some books which so well 
record tendencies, architectural and 
other, that they merit the word sympto- 
matic in describing the scope of their 
content. Contemporary Structure in Archi- 
tecture is of this kind. It is, therefore, a 
skillful editortal production which we 
realize is not in the creative, or even 
critical, category. To understand its 
import it is necessary to consider its 
position within the framework of that 
creative movement normally referred 
to as modern architecture. 

Architectural modernism, as it cur- 
rently exists, is compounded of material 
derived from several sources. The initial 
one lies in the spatial concepts and form 
tendencies of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Secondary to this, in effect and time, 
were the architectural simplifications of 
Adolf Loos and the use of exact struc- 
tural parts of a building to form design, 
as employed by Auguste Perret. 

In the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, 


therefore, was revived the pre-renais- 
sance concept of an architecture de- 
veloped out of and around interior space. 
While the partial expression of structural 
facts was an element in this master’s 
designs, the result was imaginative and 
correspondingly non-literal. The struc- 
tural facts furthered and were parts of 
far-reaching and highly individual ar- 
chitectural programs. 

Perret, in contrast, approaching de- 
sign through structural facts was ham- 
pered by literal considerations. This 
would be hard to avoid in this approach, 
due to the exactitude of the engineering 
factors. From these he seems to have 
sought escape through the superimposi- 
tion of structural forms, used as archi- 
tectonic or decorative additions to his 
real structure, as in Notre Dame du 
Raincy. His designs suggest a purely 
mental and non-sensuous approach. A 
contrast does exist in his early apartment 
house (once, at least, his home) near 
the Eiffel Tower, in Paris. That is 
happily imaginative and, when the cur- 
rent tendency of being excessively 
doctrinaire abates, it may come to be 
regarded as his best work. 

It is from Perret’s work that the 
present tendency toward an archi- 
tecture formed directly out of structural 
elements derives. If Frank Lloyd Wright 
re-established architecture on its medi- 
aeval basis of forms out of (and expres- 
sive of) interior space, it was Perret, 
hampered by a more literal mentality, 
who sought to re-establish another 
mediaeval principle, that of an archi- 
tecture formed out of the facts of con- 
struction. In his case that meant the use 
of exposed re-inforced concrete columns, 
girders, and shell-vaults as dominant 
elements in his designs. The reality of 
these gives a character which is that of a 
higher type of honesty. The truthfulness 
of the buildings is impressive; their 
aesthetic value less so. 

While this discussion of the back- 
ground factors contributing to the ex- 
pressive use of contemporary structure in 
architecture does not find a place in Mr 
Michaels’s book, it is worth attention 
because most architectural experimen- 
ters with structural forms reveal, as did 
Perret, an arid literalism. There is 
abundant evidence of this in the doc- 
trinaire character of much of the current 
architectural work. 

The value of Mr Michaels’s book, 
therefore, scarcely lies in its text, which 
is not very lucid, in an engineering way, 
and surely not discriminatory in an 
architectural one. The value of the book, 


and it has a definite one, lies in the illus- 
trations. These are of a stimulating 
character and cover modern structural 
possibilities in a complete way. 

Like most books devoted to a cause, 
in this case one that has basic value to a 
living architecture, its excessive inclu- 
siveness suggests a propaganda intent. 
Vital architecture, formed simply and 
directly out of the building’s structural 
parts, is grouped with examples of the 
architecturally integrated use of struc- 
ture (as in Lloyd Wright’s Johnson 
Wax Building) as well as with examples 
of relatively superficial stylization as in 
the Bexhill Entertainment Pavilion of 
Mendelsohn and Chermayeff and the 
Longfellow Building by Lescase. All of 
these are very different grade buildings, 
but they are treated as if on a plane of 
equality, which is far from being the 
case. A more discriminatory estimate of 
the illustrated material would have 
given another, and needed, value to the 
book. 

BARRY BYRNE 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE FRESCO CYCLE OF S. MARIA 
DI CASTELSEPRIO. By Kurt Weitz- 
mann. Princeton, N. F.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $10.00. 

“In 1944 a whitewash covering was 
removed from a fresco cycle in the apse 
of a tiny church north of Milan in the 
remote and hitherto little-known village 
of Castelseprio. These frescoes show a 
style without parallel on Italian soil, 
and in artistic as well as historical im- 
portance they rank with the great dis- 
coveries of our century.” With these 
words Professor Weitzmann introduces 
his latest book. 

In 1948 this discovery was published 
by three Italian scholars (Bognetti, 
Chierici, and Capitani d’Arzago) in a 
beautiful book reproducing the frescoes 
in color. In their attempt to place this 
discovery in the history of art, they 
arrived at the conclusion that these 
frescoes — recalling Pompeian wall 
painting — were executed by refugee 
artists from Syria or Palestine who had 
to flee from the Arab conquest. The 
authors assume and try to prove that 
classical art continued nninterup lay 
in this part of the world. 

Professor Weitzmann disagrees on al- 
most all major issues and presents his 
interpretation in this Princeton publica- 
tion. It is a monumental book review — 
apart from the fact that it is a brilliant 
book. 

The author presents his case with the 
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clarity and ease of a lawyer who has 
investigated every aspect of it. And it is 
an interesting case. It is so, not only 
because of the beauty and uniqueness of 
the frescoes but also because of the other 
factors that are involved, such as two 
famous but most problematic manu- 
scripts, the Joshua Roll and the Paris 
Psalter. They have the same puzzling 
classical beauty as the frescoes. Every 
one acknowledges this relationship. This 
is the only point of general agreement, 
because the most eminent scholars are 
divided on the date of this group. In- 
deed, the prominence of the lawyers 
makes the case the more interesting. 
Professor Weitzmann is the recognized 
authority in the field of Byzantine manu- 
scripts who has previously defended the 
Joshua Roll as a product of the tenth 
century against other and important 
men who hold to the seventh century. 
This is, of course, not just a question of 
dating, it is a question of reconstructing 
a development in the history of mediae- 
val painting, a problem reopened by 
the discovery of the frescoes of Castel- 
seprio. 

Professor Weitzmann argues convinc- 
ingly that these frescoes, and the related 
manuscripts, belong to the tenth cen- 
tury, that is to the Macedonian ren- 
aissance, and were executed by artists 
from Constantinople. He explains their 
startling classicism as a coherent renais- 
sance — not as a continued survival. 

He examines every document, com- 
parison, and conclusion made by the 
former publication and refutes them 
brilliantly. In doing so he characterizes 
precisely the style and elements of the 
middle byzantine period and differen- 
tiates them from seemingly analogous 
works by a penetrating analysis. 

Drawing from his broad and deep 
knowledge, the author’s iconographic 
contributions are of equal interest, 
whether he discusses the transformation 
of classic models for the use of Christian 
subject matter or whether he subtly 
explains the program of the frescoes, 
representing the infancy of Christ. 
These he interprets as a “dogmatic 
homily in pictures” in which the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation is the guiding 
theme. 

This theological theme, as well as his 
research into the historic background 
are found not only to be compatible 
with the date of the tenth century, 
advocated by Professor Weitzmann, but 
actually to support and to strengthen 
his case. 

Apart from proving his point, and 


contributing a study indispensable to 
the scholar of byzantine art and iconog- 
raphy, he has written a book admirable 
in its method. Every detail analyzed 
becomes meaningful in the total picture, 
and even more, illuminates and clarifies 
the picture, aesthetically, theologically, 
and historically. 
Frances G. Gopwin. 
Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCHOLASTICISM. By Erwin Panofsky. 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania: the Archabbey Press. 
1951. $4.50. 

This little volume, beautifully printed 
at the Archabbey Press, incorporating 
very full notes and sixty illustrations 
from manuscript illuminations, archi- 
tects’ drawings, and photographs of 
some of the great French cathedrals, is 
actually the Wimmer lecture for 1948. 
Initiated in honor of the Right Reverend 
Archabbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., 
who in 1846 arrived at Saint Vincent, 
where he began the first permanent 
Benedictine foundation in North Amer- 
ica, the lectures, of which this is the 
second, ‘fare designed to bring before 
the members of the institution which he 
founded a distinguished scholar, whose 
lecture will subsequently be printed. 
The lecturer is free to choose his own 
subject.” 

The first lecture, delivered by Profes- 
sor Kenneth J. Conant of Harvard 
University, renowned for his work at 
Cluny, dealt with the Benedictine con- 
tribution to romanesque architecture, 
and was later reviewed in LirurcicaL 
Arts. Although chronologically it is a 
natural step from romanesque to gothic, 
and hence the lecturer’s choice of sub- 
ject is a laudable one, it so happens that 
Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism as 
delivered by Professor Panofsky of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton is decidedly different in tone from 
the first lecture, having particular stimu- 
lus for the art student who is also versed 
in philosophy. 

The author, widely known in aca- 
demic circles for his erudition, has a 
special interest in iconography, sym- 
bolism, and the inner significance of a 
work of art, be it mediaeval or renais- 
sance. Quite recently (1946) he edited, 
translated, and annotated Abbot Suger 
on the Abbey Church of St. Denis, the re- 
nowned edifice which was a royal abbey 
in Paris and, under Suger, who was a 
friend of Saint Bernard, a “reformed” 
Benedictine community, from 1120 on a 


veritable beehive of artistic activity. As 
Professor Panofsky points out in his 
text, the gothic style, prepared in Bene- 
dictine monasteries and initiated by 
Suger at Saint Denis, achieved its cul- 
mination in the great city churches, 
i.e., cathedrals in the high gothic, parish 
churches in the late gothic phase. 

To the general reader in our mid- 
twentieth century, jaded still by the 
sentimental treatment popular writers 
shower on the glories of the thirteenth 
century, this book will prove stimulating 
and refreshing. It is a scholarly, pene- 
trating analysis of the parallels between 
such phases as early or high gothic 
architecture and early or high gothic 
Scholasticism, of the law of cause and 
effect as applied to the varied facets of 
the mediaeval mind. Panofsky studi- 
ously avoids, for instance, any such 
superficial account of “‘influences” upon 
individual architects as the old-school 
art historians were prone to apply. 

Typical of his approach to the entire 
problem is his statement, ‘“‘In contrast 
to a mere parallelism, the connection 
which I have in mind is a genuine cause- 
and-effect relation; but in contrast to 
an individual influence, this cause-and- 
effect relation comes about by diffusion 
rather than by direct impact. It comes 
about by the spreading of what may be 
called, for want of a better term, a 
mental habit.” 

Later in his essay, the author comes 
to treat of architectural problems spe- 
cific to gothic, the ground plan, towers, 
the rose window, and clearly to illustrate 
their solution in England and in France 
by examples, familiar and otherwise, 
among the great city edifices of the 
thirteenth century. 

Once again the Archabbey Press is 
to be congratulated for a highly original 
contribution to the study of mediaeval 
building. 

AuiceE M. MacInnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


HANDS AT MASS. Photographs by Wal- 
ter Nurnberg, introductory text by C. C. 
Martindale. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
1951. $3.00. 

One of the things the liturgical move- 
ment seeks to correct in Catholic wor- 
ship at present is that the layman now 
sees so very little, as a rule, of what goes 
on in his name at the altar. Again and 
again, when a filmstrip on the Mass is 
shown, or a Mass-movie run off, the 
interest aroused by the added visibility 
(owing to the proximity of the camera) 
is pathetic in its eloquence. The success 
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of such modern books on the Mass as 
Conventry’s The Breaking of Bread is 
owing in large measure to the excellent 
photographs. Now Walter Nurnberg 
has made a book of just the actions of 
the priest’s hands at Mass, and the 
publisher has beautifully reproduced 
them in large format on slick paper. 
‘Picture making,” says Nurnberg in his 
short statement, “is thus not only a 
matter of aesthetics, but of ethics, too. 
As our skill develops, so must our insight 
and sympathy deepen, that we may be- 
come not only better craftsmen but 
better men.’ Father Martindale shows, 
in his commentary, that he has lost 
nothing of his delicate touch by his 
war-experiences. The price is high: so 
is the quality. 

GERALD ELLarD, S.J. 


LETTERING — The History and Tech- 
nique of Lettering as Design. By Alexander 
Nesbitt. New York: Prentice Hall. $6.00. 

This book was undoubtedly written 
for those who aspire to become com- 
mercial letter-artists, or for those who 
are curious generally about the graphic 
arts and their background. The beginner 
in this broad field of activity will find in 
this book many valuable aids to im- 
proving his work, whether it be letter- 
ing, poster design, letterheads, or book 
design. The approaches to all of these 
problems have grown out of the au- 
thor’s own experience over many years 
in commercial agencies and advertising 
studios. He has discovered, like many 
of his associates, the wealth of inspira- 
tion and material to be found in the past 
history of lettering, namely the manu- 
scripts of early monks and professional 
scribes. It is gratifying to see how far 
the approach to the art of lettering has 
gone from the days when hardly a 
finished letter was drawn without T 
square, compass, and triangle. The 
flat pen has once more come back to its 
proper use. 

There are sixteen pages of excerpts 
from ancient inscriptions and hand- 
written books, many of them copied 
freely from facsimile pages by the au- 
thor. These are well analyzed tech- 
nically for the benefit of the student 
who can observe the variety of forms 
that the flat pen or reed produces. Then 
there is a brief summary by centuries 
showing the types in use from Guten- 
berg’s day to those of our contemporary 
type-designers. The obvious value of 
this part of the book is that it proves 
the intimate relationship between the 
work of early scribes and their influence 


on type design. The last portion of the 
book is devoted to poster and book 
design, and it too is well done. 

On the subject of book design, es- 
pecially text-books, Mr Nesbitt offers 
some expert advice, which could well 
be heeded by many who are responsible 
for the publication of such material. 
“The average book, however poor, 
represents an essay in culture; the book 
designer, to be really capable, needs to 
be a cultured individual.” An excellent 
observation. 

The practical exercises recommended 
for learning the elements of calligraphy, 
planning, and designing any kind of 
typographic piece would seem to require 
placing this book in the hands of art 
teachers in our schools, where the sub- 
ject is taken seriously. It certainly could 
do much good there. But there are many 
letter-artists as well, now plying their 
skills in the commercial market, who 
could learn from the traditions and ex- 
periences of craftsmen of long ago. A 
rather comprehensive bibliography 
rounds out the author’s efforts in empha- 
sizing how good lettering was done and 
is being done again to-day. 

JosEPH AsCHERL, 
Brooklyn, New York 


FOR PASTORS AND PEOPLE: NA- 
TIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1950. 
Conception, Missouri: Liturgical Conference. 
1951. 

To those who have felt the stirrings of 
the liturgical movement, the National 
Liturgical Week has become the chief 
annual observation and listening post, 
and the published volume of its pro- 
ceedings, the current bulletin of its 
progress. The 1950 week, held at Con- 
ception Abbey, August 21-24, is now 
“concluded” by the issuance of its 
record, For Pastors and People. 

By reason of its locale in Conception 
Abbey, the 1950 week was limited al- 
most exclusively to priests and seminari- 
ans. Hence it was further determined to 
let its programme be something of a 
clerical round table on all the problems 
attaching to instilling a corporate 
sense in Catholic worship. In view of the 
fact that Father Clifford Howell, an 
English Jesuit, had conducted numerous 
layfolks’ weeks (in active participation) 
around the country, the week would 
provide priests a chance to talk things 
over. Naturally not all such discussion is 
digested in print. These papers and dis- 
cussions deal chiefly with Mass and the 
hour prayers, 

Mr Frank Sheed recently voiced the 


view that numerous minor movements 
are being incidentally affected by the 
liturgical movement, specifically that 
bad pictures and bad statues are now 
fighting a rear-guard action in this 
country. Is it an indirect reflection of 
this that in editing the 1948 (Boston) 
week, incidental art-work, by Sister 
Leonarda, O.S.B., and Carl Merschel 
was introduced? This is now becoming a 
fixture, as Merschel “saints” sprinkle 
the pages of the 1949 and 1950 volumes: 
we shall thus have a Merschel “litany” 
completed. 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH. By Monsignor John F. 
Sullivan. Revised by the Reverend Fohn C. 
O’ Leary. New York: P. F. Kenedy and Sons, 
1951. $4.50. 

Messrs Kenedy and Father O’ Leary 
are to be praised for re-editing this well- 
known and eminently useful work of 
Father Sullivan. It has served an im- 
portant function in the literature of the 
American Church for many years. 
Now that it has been brought into con- 
formity with the Code of Canon Law 
and current liturgical thought, it will 
prove to be of great assistance in the 
years to come. 

To those who are not familiar with 
this work, it is a treatment of the ma- 
terial and visible aspect of the Church. 
In very simple and clear language the 
authors give us both a description and 
an explanation of just about everything 
that is used in church, or that is con- 
nected with church. The government 
and officials of the Church, the sacra- 
mental system and its administration, 
the external details of the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the sacramentals of the 
Church, the devotions practised in the 
Church, all are well explained, not in 
their dogmatic aspect, but in their his- 
torical and practical character. The 
origin and development of each of these 
externals are given, and what is more 
important, correct and proper attitudes 
toward these elements are laid down. 
Its greatest value lies in the fact that 
here is a handy yet complete and correct 
guide to Catholic usage and custom. 

Rosert V. Catten, S.J. 
St Mary’s College, St Mary’s, 
Kansas. 


THE PROBLEM OF ENGLAND'S 
HISTORIC CHURCHES. The Eleventh 
Report of the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches. Illustrated. London, Mowbrays. 
6/1 net. 

This eleventh report is as careful a job 
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as were the previous reports of the coun- 
cil. While it deals, of necessity, primarily 
- with ancient buildings, there are many 
illuminating comments on matters of 
present day concern. In its editorial 
comment, for example, the council 
states that it “is strongly against the 
installation in church of gramophone 
records of bells. There is an uncom- 
fortable air of sham engendered by 
them. . . .” The recent work accom- 
plished in England’s great cathedrals is 
carefully documented. In other sections 
one comes upon very wise statements 
indeed. For example, in his chapter 
“Church Furniture and Arrangement,” 
F. C. Eeles, the secretary of the Central 
Council, alludes to the advantage of 
having white walls in churches and 
‘states: “The brightness, and the feeling 
of space and freedom of the spirit, this 
treatment gives a church are beginning 
to appeal to people, as against the heresy 
of the ‘dim religious light.?”? And Mr 
Eeles further remarks that when he 
writes white he really means white and 
not the more usual pale yellow. 

In the chapter on stained glass, the 
Dean of York is happy to report that 
fifty percent of the designs that come 
before the advisory diocesan committees 
are artists’, not shop work. There is an 
interesting distinction. The Dean must 
really know stained glass since he refers 
to the use of white glass in windows but 
he rightly remarks that: “‘the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, for instance, 
learned to use white as a colour within the 
decorative design, rather than as a 
frame outside it.” 

The chapter entitled ““A Sermon in 
Stone,” by the Archdeacon of Durham, 
is a witty rebuttal of those who see a 
waste of money in doing things well in 
places where they might not be seen 
readily by the efficiency-minded person. 
He champions the cause of those who 
really want to enjoy their work, for en- 
joyment’s sake, and he quotes a weighty 
witness, Saint Augustine, who once said 
that “the essence of evil is to use the 
things we ought to enjoy, and to enjoy 
the things we ought to use.” M.L 


EARLY MEDIAEVAL ILLUMINA- 
TION. By Hanns Swarzenski. Translation 
by Barbara Sessions. The Iris Books, Oxford 
University Press. $6.00. 

The size and the quality of the twenty- 
one colored plates and the eight half- 
tone text illustrations are all that could 
be desired: the text does not lag behind. 
Hanns Swarzenski has written a vital 
and intelligent survey of the historical 


development of Western book painting 
from the eighth to the twelfth centuries. 

His analysis — and indeed all others 
of like calibre — are of real importance 
to-day, when the artistic mind is in most 
cases groping in every direction but 
that ordained by its own nature. Such 
analyses could be of great use if taken to 
heart and understood by the artist. 

The first chapter, on the Caroligians, 
points out the vital growth caused by 
the marriage of ancient classic art, 
with its knowledge of representation, 
with the barbaric abstract art of the 
north. Classic art had lost much of its 
primitive intuition of the natural sym- 
bolism of linear rhythm, without which 
art loses its emotional and _ spiritual 
force. It found this again among the 
northern barbarians: the two fused to 
happy results. 

One would question the statement 
(on page 12) that the art of the Caro- 
ligians was great because it was the art 
of the elite . . . “like every true art.” 
History seems to prove beyond a doubt 
that there is no truly great art of the 
elite without a high standard of art in 
all classes. Witness to-day’s phosphorus 
abortions. There may not have existed a 
folk school of painting at this time, but 
the lesser arts were true and flourished 
to form firm roots for the courtly schools. 
But one must not also forget to admit 
that without a cultured elite, or one in- 
terested in a broad culture and _ its 
propagation, as was the case with 
Charlemagne and others at this time, no 
arts can flourish: for no patrons are 
there to encourage and commission 
work. The fine chapter on the roman- 
esque raises the question in one’s mind, 
whether the periodical blooming into 
new artistic forms and formula is not 
guided by the intuition of genius (that 
higher than ordinary light which gov- 
erns the higher flights of the human 
mind) seeing the needs of new contents 
of knowledge to be expressed — as 
well as the impact of outward influence. 

Short though the text is, it can be by 
no means called skimped. Concise 
thought and far-reaching insight have 
combined to present an historical analy- 
sis which has left no influence unnoticed 
and which skilfully ends by showing the 
fusion of all trends in the “first true 
international European style.” The 
human mind is in possibility all things: 
it is not of itself all things. A careful 
study of the illustrations in this book 
proves the vivifying effect of tradition 
and coéperation with the ideas of others. 

Sister MARY OF THE CoMPASSION, O.P. 


ENGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE. 
By Arthur Gardner. London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. $10.00. 

This handsome publication is a new 
edition of Mr Gardner’s Handbook of 
English Sculpture (1935). It has been 
pleasantly redesigned and enriched by 
180 fresh photographs, mainly of sculp- 
ture from Westminster Abbey. The pa- 
per, printing, and photographs are as 
fine as in the first edition, a great credit 
to the Cambridge University Press. 

The content and organization have 
remained the same. There is the chrono- 
logical arrangement from the pre-Con- 
quest to the Tudor period, preceded by 
a general introduction. The selected 
bibliography has been somewhat ex- 
tended. The text, apart from a few in- 
sertions, has remained unaltered. 

As in the first edition, I have some 
reservations about the text. A more pre- 
cise analysis of the esthetic qualities of a 
period would have been important to 
the student’s understanding and would 
have enabled the scholar to follow the 
reasoning on which the author bases 
some of his dating. I still do not share 
his reluctance to admit an artistic inter- 
relation between England and the Con- 
tinent in gothic times. The acceptance 
of such a relationship would not di- 
minish the specific English qualities of 
the sculpture; rather it would emphasize 
it. Welcome additions would have been 
an emphasis on the French monastic 
foundations in England, the presence of 
English ecclesiastics in France, and the 
travel of the mediaeval mason. Also an 
indication of the scholastic background 
that inspired these works might have 
been helpful to the student. 

But these suggestions are in no way 
intended to minimize the value of the 
book. It is most important to have this 
fine and comprehensive collection of 
English sculpture presented in an ap- 
pealing edition. The chapter on the 
problematic pre-Conquest art, espe- 
cially, is a successful summary of many 
explanatory theories, although more 
bibliographical footnotes on the most 
debated pieces would have been wel- 
come. 

The mere fact that the book invites 
so many requests for addition proves 
that it fulfills the greatest ambition of a 
text-book: to stimulate the reader to 
study the material in greater detail. 

The material is beautiful and inter- 
esting. The angels from Westminster 
Abbey, which Mr Gardner sensitively 
compares to Greek sculpture, belong to 
the finest works of the gothic period. 
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The hagiographer will discover such 
rarely represented Welsh saints (in the 
Chapel of Henry VII, Westminster 
Abbey) as Saint Winifred, Saint Armil, 
and “the extraordinary figure of Saint 
Wilgefort, or Saint Uncumber, as she 
was sometimes called, a virgin saint 
who was so pestered by lovers that she 
begged heaven to allow her to grow a 
beard to disgust them.” 

The student of mediaeval musical 
instruments will find in Lincoln and 
Gloucester ‘“‘orchestras” of angels play- 
ing the harp, trumpet, viola, pipe, and 
tabor. 

Whether for pleasure or for study, the 
book should further the appreciation of 
English sculpture which Mr Gardner 
rightly feels has been neglected in favor 
of French. 

Frances G. Gopwin, 
Queens College 


Correspondence 


9300 Lee Boulevard 

Kansas City, Missouri 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I would like, if I may, to express — 
or better, attempt to express, — some 
thoughts regarding your publication, 
LirurcicaAL Arts. Although connected 
in several ways with liturgical work, I 
hesitate to speak in particulars, and 
therefore will limit these few (and poorly 
expressed) thoughts to the general 
scope of your quarterly. 

The cardinal term that seems best 
suited is this: integration, and in two 
ways, separate yet closely bound to- 
gether — the act of liturgy itself, in its 
communal social idea; and, the setting 
of the liturgy. For this is our life-blood, 
the continuation of Christ’s sacrifice, 
through the Mass and sacraments, 
participated in by us as one in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. And our act of 
sacrifice and love, by nature, gathers 
as aids sensible articles. Here in our 
supreme act of life, must we gather as 
one, bringing total capacity to use. 

To achieve this the integration of 
spiritual and physical must be of the 
highest order: to bring to the act of 
liturgy the proper works of setting. In 
this you have succeeded admirably. 
Without being somewhat trite, it is in a 
simple way expressed by the old idea 
of bringing artists and craftsmen back 
to their mother, the Church, where their 
highest goal is to be reached, and with 


them the material and form proper to 
their age and spirit. 

In two more ways do you show this 
integration. First, the uniting, at their 
common point, priests, artists, and lay- 
men; that the priest become aware and 
familiar with a living art in good and 
proper taste; that the artist have oppor- 
tunity for access to do his work; that the 
lay person realize the legitimate ex- 
pression of contemporary art and style. 
Secondly, the integration of the artists 
themselves: so that unity is achieved. 
Then we have sculpture or painting as a 
natural and integral part of the struc- 
ture, rather than something superim- 
posed. 

I fear that I have rambled in a rather 
vague manner — all this has been well 
said before many times. But such is the 
general idea that, to me, expresses the 
pervading spirit of LrrurcicAL ARTs. 

And one thing more. The physical 
presentation of LirurcicAL ARTs is in 
itself a perfect integration of matter 
and form. 

So it is that I would express the ap- 
preciation and satisfaction derived from 
LirurcicaAL Arts. I shall always be an 
enthusiastic subscriber! 

Yours truly, 
Dona.p M. FLAuerty II 


The Hermitage, 

Cat Island, Bahamas 
To the Editor of LirurcicaAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

May I congratulate you on the par- 
ticularly interesting issue of August, 
1951. The text and illustrations are full 
of interest and practical suggestions. 
This is a bit tardy; I could not write 
to you any earlier because of a serious 
illness and operation. I had indeed 
hoped (after a necessary detour via 
Purgatory) to be seeing the architecture 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem, but now I 
am returning with zest to study the 
progress of terrestrial architecture. 

The article you did me the honor to 
ask me to write, in the issue of Novem- 
ber, 1950—‘“‘Scratchings of a Cat- 
Islander” — I penned in rather a 
frivolous and provocative mood. I 
affirmed I was a traditionalist; true, 
and so I am, but I do not wish to convey 
the idea that I subscribe to copyism of 
the past and style-mongering. I said I 
disliked to see a modern church planned, 
for instance, as one in the State of Wash- 
ington, like a semi-circular cinema, with 
radiating seats and sloping floor. For 
there is no dignity or solemnity in it. I 
challenge anyone to cite an example of 


such in any past period of Church his- 
tory. You can look through any stand- 
ard history of architecture (such as 
Banister Fletcher’s well-illustrated vol- 
umes) and you will not find a single ex- 
ample of a church of semi-circular plan. 
But you will find plenty of beautiful 
circular churches. A modern develop- 
ment of this form with a pointed ellipti- 
cal oval plan is Barry Byrne’s church of 
Saint Columba at Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota (LirurcicAL Arts, May, 1951). I 
wish humbly to express my great ad- 
miration for this church. Its great 
beauty arises from its complexity being 
expressed with all the dignity of sim- 


plicity. It is traditional, too, having — 


side aisles with clearstory windows 
above; and the tower at the entrance 
and opposite the altar. I admire it as 
much as (to be candid) I fail to like the 
same architect’s earlier church of Christ 
the King, Cork, Ireland; although in 
this I liked the entrance with the main 
doors. 

Another frankly modern and most 
original and fascinating church that you 
illustrate in the August number is 
Raymond and Rado’s Church of Saint 
Joseph on Negros Island in the Philip- 
pines. Adé de Béthune describes de- 
lightfully her experiences and difficul- 
ties, and accomplished with the local 
assistants a splendid decorative scheme. 

It seems like a following of the trend 
for creating purposeless differences and 
novelty that the architect has put his 
tower over the sanctuary. Surely the old 
way of placing it at the entrance end 
was more practical, especially if a peal 
of bells is contemplated. In this case only 
a small skylight over the altar is at the 
base of the tower. However, it is an 
original and beautiful tower, a refresh- 
ing advance over the now stereotyped 
design, that the modern copyists put up, 
of a narrow oblong tall factory chimney 
with a meat-safe on top and a cross un- 
symmetrically glued at one corner. 

In the last number of LirurcicaL 
Arts (November 1951) all thoughtful 
readers will particularly welcome “‘Con- 
structional Feeling in Modern Religious 


Architecture” by R. Gallois-Montbrun. — 


It is a terse and masterly analysis of the 
“True Principles of Modern Architec- 
ture” and should be printed in letters 
of gold. Illustrating it, we are delighted 
to see pictures (as promised some time 
back by the editor) of one of the early- 
in-the-century, epoch-making church 
— Montmagny, by Perret Brothers. 
. Yours truly, 
Fra Jerome, T.0.8.F. 
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Holy Family Monastery and Retreat House, Farmington, 
The Rev. Ernest Welch, C.P., Provincial * Provost and 


Connecticut 
Wright, Architects 
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Stations of the Cross 


painted in tempera on wood or copper 


CARL MOSER CO. 


45 WEST 51 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
VESTMENTS 
SACRED VESSELS 
WOOD CARVINGS 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


One of a set of wood carved Stations to be placed on 
brackets. This arrangement results in an interesting 
succession of silhouettes 
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“Arise,”"—terra cotta 


Associate professor of art at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, and instructor in 
sculpture at the school of the 
Worcester Museum of Art 


Madonna and Child, 
terra cotta 


